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Security 
phone 
concerns 
abound 


Administration 
considers blue-light 
technology overhaul 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lerret 


The University is planning to re- 
vamp the current blue-light secu- 
rity phone system, which telecom- 
munications and security staff say 
is outdated and unreliable. 

According to Lt. George Kibler, 


transportation manager for 
Hopkins Security, the blue-light 
security phones tend to malfunc- 


- tion in wet weather. 

“The weather wreaks havoc on 
them,” Kibler said. “That’s why 
we re looking at a total transforma- 
tion to a product that is hopefully 
free of these problems.” 

Hopkins Security performs 
weekly inspections of the security 
phones, checking the function of 
both the blue light on top of the 
structure and the telephone con- 
nection. If a phone fails to connect 
with the security department, a re- 
portis sentto Homewood Telecom- 
munications, which handles all 
technology voice services for 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AZ 


Student 
data to be 
collected 
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Hopkins blows competition out of water 


En ERR Lae Sea 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Hopkins swimmers take to the water last week in a meet against Yale in which the Blue Jays won, 136-126. See story on Page A12. 





Infighting rages among senior officials 


StuCo officers Payal Patel 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


‘ 


vice president of the class. 


rian Drolet trade accusations amid senior class feud. 


‘je ad ea te 


senior class calling for a recall of Brian 


The senior class delegation in Student Council 
is at a virtual standstill according to President 
Iverson Long, with calls for resignation and peti- 
tions for removal from office currently circulating. 

Conflict among the senior officers surfaced 


| nearly four weeks ago when several senior StuCo 


members asked class president Payal Patel to 


| resign from her post, claiming that they could 


Bill seeks access to 
enrollment info 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Some civilliberties advocatesare | 
becoming apprehensive as the fed- | 
eral government looks into a pro- | 
posal allowing the Department of 
Education to gather individual en- 
rollment information on all stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. 

The plan is a part of a mass re- 
structuring of the database currently 
used to track higher education statis- 
tics. The Bush administration and 
Republicans in Congress, who want 
schools to hold more responsibility 
for what happens to their students, 
strongly support the reorganization. 

Under the system, colleges and 
universities would be required to 
provide information on every 
student’s individual movements, 
from matriculation to graduation. 

The Department of Education 
would also, for the first time, have 
access to information necessary to 
calculate what a student pays in tu- 
ition after financial aid has been 
awarded, also called the net price of 
a school. 

Because each student would be 
identified using his or her social se- 
curity number, the Department of 
Education also has a detailed plan 
to keep these records secure; and to 
ensure they are used only for statis- 
tical purposes. The National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics would 

hold the data and be responsible for | 





interpreting and protecting it. 
Continuep on Pace A4 


SPORTS 


The Blue Jays notched their 
third straight ECAC title with a 
26-23 win over Waynesburg Col- 
lege. The victory capped off a 9-2 
record. Page Al2 
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not trust her to fulfill the responsibilities that her 
position entails. 

The situation became more complicated 
Tuesday night when, according to Board of Elec- 
tions Co-Chair Michael Seibert, Patel submitted 
to StuCo a petition she had circulated to the 


The petition, which was signed by 164 mem- 
bers of the senior class, accuses Drolet of exclud- 
ing Patel from internal deliberations, violating 
an unspecified university policy and exercising 
poor judgment in making a decision that led to 
the loss of $3,000 in class funds. 


Patel claimed that Drolet mishandled the or-. 


ganization of a club night two weeks ago, which 
nearly led to the class having its funds frozen due 
to a violation of university policy. 

“The way that Brian flippantly disregarded 
university policy in contract negotiations has 


- really left the class in jeopardy of not having any 


further events or a Senior Week,” Patel said. 
“The catastrophic results of last week’s social 














Authors McDermott, 
Irwin share reading 


| BY CHARLOTTE BERNARD 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


The writing seminars depart- 
ment sponsored a discussion and 
reading by Hopkins faculty authors 
Alice McDermott and John Irwin 
on Tuesday. 

Hundreds of students, faculty 
members and staff gathered in 
Mudd Hall to listen to both authors 
examine their favorite passages 
from both old and new works. 

“It’s a tradition at Hopkins for 
writers to give back,” said 
McDermott, noting thatbothsheand 
Irwinhad collaborated to presenttheir 
shared works toalargeraudienceand 
Hopkins students. 

“Well, we thought fiction and 
poetry would be a nice combina- 
tion,” said McDermott. 

McDermott read passages from 
some of her older works, as well as 
from her most recent novel, Child 
of My Heart. 

“Overall, I thought her reading 
was both powerful and insightful,” 
said sophomore Chris Johns. “She 


FOCUS 
Shop ’till you drop 


If you’re at Hopkins, you're 
probably a procrastinator. But 
start your holiday shopping early 
by checking out our Holiday 
Shopping Focus. Page B2 


takes the ordinary and somehow 
makes it both witty and unforget- 
table.” 

Irwin, a professor in humanities 
and writing seminars, also read his 
own pieces of writing. 

Irwin, who often writes under 
the pen name John Bricuth, shared 
some ofhis favorite poems from his 
collections of poetry, The 
Heisenberg Variations and Just Let 
Me Say This About That. 

~ “It was nice to have the juxta- 
position of both the humor and 
complexities of Alice 
McDermott’s writing and the 
cynical undertones of Irwin’s po- 
etry,” said sophomore Emma 
Essock-Burns. 

Several students were impressed 
with the entire event. 

“I was really excited for the 
event,” said Essock-Burns. “It’s a 
really good way for us to see and 
hear the works that our own teach- 
ers are writing.” 

McDermottisa writer and pro- 
fessor in the writing seminars de- 

ConTINUED ON Pace A2 


National Book Award-winnerand Hopkins professor Alice McDermott 
appeared at Mudd Hall ina reading with professor John Irwin. 
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Stand-up guy 
Graduate student Adam 

Ruben is trying to bring humor - 

to Hopkins. Good luck. Check 


out his performance next Tues- 
day at 8 p.m. in Arellano, Page B6 
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event, along with Brian’s stark refusal and total 
inability to work together with the entire class 
council, and dishonestintentions for the welfare of 
the senior class have sparked this,” she added. 

Drolet dismissed the claims as “libelous” and 
based “entirely on falsehoods.” 

“Tam very upset by this defamatory attack on 
my performance as senior class vice president,” 
he said. “If you ask the members of the senior 
class, other members of the Student Council, or 
[Director of Student Involvement] Jeff Groden- 
Thomas, they will all tell you that I am a respect- 
able and energetic member of the council.” 

Drolet also maintained that he had the sup- 
port of the other senior class officers during 
deliberations regarding the organization of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Federal 


aid cuts 
may affect 
Hopkins 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Some Hopkins students could experience 
decreases in federal financial aid in the next 
fiscal year, after Congress passed a bill on 
Nov. 21 that tightens requirements for federal 
grants, potentially making tens of thousands 
of students ineligible for Pell Grants. 

Part of a budget appropriations bill, the 
legislation permits the Department of Educa- 
tion to use a revised formula to calculate stu- 
dent eligibility for federal aid. The new for- 
mula, which was blocked from 
implementation by Congress last year, could 
reduce aid to many students in the lower- to 
middle-class income brackets. 

Thelegislation froze maximum Pell Grants 
— federal need-based awards given to low- 
income students — at $4,050 per student for 
the third consecutive year, despite steadily 
increasing college tuition. 

“About 90,000 students will be cut off from 
Pell Grants completely, and an additional mil- 
lion could see their grants shrink in some 
way,” said Luke Swarthout of the State PIRG 
for Higher Education, a group that advocates 
for student aid. 

According to Hopkins Director of Student 
Financial Aid Ellen Frishberg, there are cur- 
rently 591 undergraduates in the University 

system receiving Pell Grants, with 531 stu- 
dents on the Homewood campus, totaling 


about $1.4 million in aid. 


4 x 


| “Students may see their Pell Grants _ 





change, increasing or decreasing, but the 

grants will not be higher than the current 

limit of $4,050,” Frishberg said. “The im- 

pact on students will depend on the state 

they come from.” 

Frishberg explained that the new legisla- 
ConrTINUED ON Pace A3 





Talks begin 


on Sodexho 
contract 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Currently in the fourth year of a five-year 
dining services contract with Sodexho food 
services, Hopkins is set to begin the long pro- 
cess of evaluating its Sodexho contract and 
examining bid proposals. 

Hopkins administrators must decide 
whether to renew the contract with Sodexho 
by June 30, 2006. 

The official contract renewal process will 
begin in September 2005 when a committee of 
students, staff and faculty convenes in order 
to begin discussing the bid process. 

Bid proposals will begin in January 2006. 

Pat Brooks, resident district manager for 
Sodexho, explained the contracting process. 

“[The committee] puts out the contract 
at the end of five years, then it goes out to 
bid, and then they send it to six to 12 com- 
panies that they’re interested in,” said 
' Brooks. “They take the information that they 
receive back from the companies to the stu- 
dents, faculty and staff for them to make the 
decision.” 

Director of Hopkins Dining Services 
Dave Furhman said that at this point, 
Hopkins is more focused on assessing the 
overall dining situation at the University 
than trying to decide whether to renew its 
Sodexho contract. 

“It’s not so much a matter of looking to 
keep it or not, but rather defining what we’re 
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looking for,” Furhman said. “Atthat pointit’s 
CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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StuCo confirms 2005 MSE chairs Students robbed at 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Student Council announced 
the appointment of the 2005 Milton 
S. Eisenhower Symposium chairs this 
Tuesday, and confirmed the 
symposium’s upcoming theme. 

Juniors Emilie Adams, William 
Ares and Garvey Rene will co-chair 
next year’s Symposium, which is en- 
titled “American Mass Media: Re- 
defining the Democratic Land- 
scape. 

According to the appointed 
chairs, the theme of the sy mposium 
aims to explore the role of media 
today in the political process, par- 
ticularly because the political me- 
dia itself has become newsworthy 
and increasingly viewed as partisan 
and div ided. 

The symposium will also deal with 


broad issues of race, gender and poli- 
tics. 
Co-chair William Ares explained 


that the development of the 
symposium’s theme reflected his own 
observations of the country’s politi- 
cal atmosphere. 

“My personal experience with the 
Symposium led me to want to be- 
come involved,” Ares said. “I want to 
bringa more balanced array of speak- 
ers to campus, speakers that are bal- 
anced in their political views and ide- 
ology, as well as in their race and 
gender.” 

According to Ares, the upcom- 
ing symposium’s focus on media 
came from the fact that he was “en- 
grossed in politics for the last two 
or three months. I was watching 
every news show that I could get my 
hands on.” 

When Ares was exploring pos- 
sible ideas for the symposium, he 
suggested the “interplay of media 
and politics.” 

Ares added that he and his co- 
chairs planned to choose “well- 
known speakers, or speakers that are 
alittle more well-known, and appeal- 
ing to a broader base by addressing 
pertinent issues.” 

“Some of the speakers in this 
years symposium didn’t fit,” Ares 
commented, “and a lot of speakers 
don’t stay on the topic of the sym- 
posium.” 

The decided topic of media and 
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(Left to right) Juniors William Ares, Emilie Adams and Garvey Rene were declared MSE Symposium co-chairs. 


politics, Ares said, was “sufficiently 
broad, yet focused enough to cover 
different subtopics.” 

Thenewco-chairs also announced 
plans to improve publicity for MSE 
Symposium events. 

Ares commented that he wanted 
“the majority of people to turn out.” 

“We are going to engage in a 
strong publicity effort focusing on 
other schools in the area, including 
colleges and high schools,” Ares 
added, “and hopefully will use the 
Baltimore Sun and the CityPaper to 
get the word out.” 

Getting the Hopkins community 
to come to symposium events is also 
extremely important to Ares and 
the other staff members of the MSE 
team. 

According to Ares, the MSE Sym- 
posium “is a huge cost to the Univer- 
sity and to not have everyone benefit 
would be a crime.” 

Ares said he “looks forward to get- 
ting to knowand to listening to people 
that I have looked up to.” 


Two people that Ares particularly 
wants to bring to Hopkins are Bill 
O’Reilly, host ofthe controversial Fox 
show The O’Reilly Factor, and Dick 
Morris, a political consultant and 
author who Ares considers to be “an 
absolute genius.” 

“Running the symposium is a lot 
of work,” Ares said. “All of us on the 
team are insanely involved on cam- 
pus, and time management is going 
to be important.” 

However, Ares added that he is 
proud of the upcoming team of co- 
chairs for being “diverse and bal- 
anced, and bringing different life ex- 
periences and ideologies” to the 
symposium. 

Lectures slated for next fall will 
address the relationship between the 
economy and the media, healthcare 
and current gender issues. 

The MSEsymposium was founded 
in 1967, and is one of the few in the 
nation that is entirely run by under- 
graduates. 

Every year an intensive process 
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takes place to picka theme anda team 
to plan and strategize the upcoming 
symposium. 

The symposium broadly aims to 
address pertinent issues to the Johns 
Hopkins Community and its sur- 
rounding communities with lectures, 
debates and discussions. 

In the past the symposium has 
brought such illustrious speakers as 
Nobel Prize winner Nelson Mandela 
and Academy Award winner Michael 
Moore. 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Two assailants, one of whom was 
armed, robbed fourundergraduate stu- 


| dents on Nov. 24 at 1 a.m. on the 3000 


block of North Charles Street, near the 
Homewood Apartments. 

The Baltimore Police responded 
shortly after the students reported the 
incident to Hopkins Security. No one 
was injured. The two assailants took 
money from all four students. Both of 
the assailants were black males wear- 
ing dark clothing. One man was 
around 5 feet 7 inches tall, and car- 
ried a dark handgun, while the other 


was approximately 6 feet tall. 


“There were two people involved. 
They jumped into an older model ma- 


roon-colored Honda and drove from 





the area,” said Officer Dennis Rose- 
mary of Hopkins Security. 

The students who were robbed were 
all upperclassmen. Apart from the four 
students, there were no other witnesses 
atthescene. After theincidentoccurred, 
the victims reported the robbery to 
Hopkins Security. The case was then 
passed onto the Baltimore Northern 
District Detective Unit. 

“The investigation is primarily 
done by the Baltimore Police,” said 
Rosemary. 

Rosemary also added that there 
are currently no suspects. Among the 
four students attacked, Hopkins Se- 
curity has been in touch with three of 
them. The investigation is still at its 
initial stages. 

“Tf in any way we can assist [the 
police], we will, such as locating the 
students for interviews if they have 


gunpoint last week 


trouble,” said Rosemary. 

Staff from the security office will 
contact the Baltimore Police later in the 
week to see whether they have any ad- 
ditional information to the case. 

Students who have any informa- 
tion with regard to the armed rob- 
bery are asked to call Hopkins Secu- 
rity at (410) 516-4600. Rosemary also 
advises students to call for escort 
shuttles at (410) 516-8700 when park- 
ing late at night, and to choose areas 
that are well-lit to pass by. 

Rosemary added that, to avoid risk 
of serious injuries, students should 
relinquish property when confronted 
by armed robbers. 

The series of recent armed rob- 
beries and break-ins have not only 
raised the concern of Hopkins Secu- 
rity; students have also expressed con- 
cerns about safety. While the 
Homewood campusis generally well- 
attended by security officers, the sur- 
rounding neighborhood may appear 
hostile to some students. 

“On-campus I generally feel safe. 
I'm a little concerned with the area 
around me, but I’m not too worried 
since I don’t really stray off-campus 

much,” said Carmen Kut, a freshman. 
However, there are also unfavor- 


able responses towards security on 
campus despite the increased mea- 
sures after the series of incidents on 
and off campus. 


“T never really see any security 


around, except in the beginning of the 


term,” said Eleen Shum, a freshman 
living in Wolman. Shum also said that 
the blue-light emergency phone sys- 
tem was not effective, as blue-light 
phones are very often out of order. 








Security phones cause concern 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Homewood campus. 

Bob Geldmacher, operations 
manager for Telecom, said security 
phone malfunctions are top prior- 
ity. 

vv Aftet the security department 
sends its report, Geldmacher sends 
out technicians to assess the prob- 
lem phones and fix them when nec- 
essary. 

“We dispatch a technician to as- 
sess whether the problem is rain-re- 
lated or truly an electrical problem,” 
Geldmacher said. “We can replace 
the phone or its components, and the 
equipment is usually on stock.” 

Geldmacher stressed that a large 
number of malfunctions are due to 
rain, and technicians sometimes 
find’ reported problem phones in 
working order by the time they 
reach them. 

“It’s very much weather related,” 
Geldmacher said. “After an hour, [a 
problem phone] could work fine.” 

The tendency for rain-related 
malfunctions has been the driving 
force behind efforts to upgrade the 
security phone system to one that 
can function in inclement weather. 

In a joint effort on the part of the 
security department, Telecom ser- 
vices and facilities management, ten- 
tative plans have been made to utilize 
an entirely different technology. 

“We've looked at a couple of dif- 
ferent vendors, we have talked with a 





Writing Sems. authors 


number of other universities, and 
we ve looked at a number of different 
technologies,” said Geldmacher. 

He continued, saying, “We’ve 
settled on one technology in par- 
ticular, and are looking at which 
vendor should be used. Not only do 
we want a good system, but we also 
have a fiduciary responsibility to 
get the best value.” 

Geldmacher said phone malfunc- 
tions have always been an issue with 
the current system. 

“As long as the phones have been 
there, there have always been prob- 
lems,” Geldmacher said. 

He added, “Anytime you have a 
technology outside, where it’s sub- 
ject to weather and vandalism, 
you re going to have problems. We 
have seen more blue lights going 
out recently; it’s an aging technol- 
ogy, which is why we’re looking to 
upgrade.” 

In recent weeks, Hopkins security 
reports have listed about a dozen mal- 
functioning security phones, out of a 
total of 31 phones, on a daily basis. 

According to both Kibler and 
Geldmacher, this was the result of a 
breakdown in communication be- 
tween Hopkins Securityand Telecom, 
and the problem has since been rem- 
edied. 

“Tt was a case of two ships crossing 
in the night, but it got resolved,” said 
Geldmacher. ; 

“We immediately sent out techni- 


share Mudd Hall stage 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-partment at Hopkins. She is the au- 
thor of The Bigamist’s Daughter, That 
Night, At Weddings. and Wakes and 
Charming Billy. 

Her book That Night was a final- 
ist for the Pen/Faulkner Award, the 


National Book Award and the 


Pulitzer Prize. At Weddings and 
Wakes was another finalist for the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

In 1998, McDermott won the Na- 
tional Book award for Charming Billy, 
the story ofan Irish Catholic family in 
Queens, New York. 

McDermott has also written non- 
fiction pieces for both The New York 
Times and The Washington Post. 

Her most recent book, Child of My 
Heart, shows a young girl’s insight the 
complexities of human nature and her 
own personal struggles with her life. 

Irwin is a Decker Professor in the 
Humanities at Hopkins. Formerly 
chairman of the writing seminars de- 
partment, professor Irwin now 
teaches full time and writes. 

He is also the author of Doubling 
and Incest/Repetition and Revenge, 


American Hieroglyphics, and The 
Mystery to a Solution: Poe, Borges, 
and the Analytic Detective Story. 

He is also an editor for the Johns 
Hopkins University Press Fictionand 
Poetry Series and previously won the 
Christian Gauss Prize and the 
Scaglione Prize for his book, The 
Mystery to a Solution. 
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In the Nov. 19 staff editorial entitled “What ‘ae salary means,” — 

- Pres. William Brody was wrongly cited as the first Hopkins president — 
since Milton Eisenhower to live in the Nichols House. Lincoln Gordon, — 
Eisenhower's successor, had lived mathe nha Hours eeyeatee 


the government's recor idatio 


cians to check all the phones. Some 
[previously reported] problems 
didn’t exist; it had just been a prob- 


lem whenwet. Westill tookthe phone 


apart and checked.” 

Currently, the security report lists 
10 blue light problems; seven of the 
problemsare related to theactualblue , 
light atop the structure, and three in- 
volve a telephone failure. 

Geldmacher said the blue lights 
will be fixed within the next couple of 
days, but said he is aware of only one 
malfunctioning phone, positioned in 
the Garland Lot near Clark Hall. 

He said this phone is waiting on 
a part, and should also be fixed 
shortly. 

Geldmacher noted that any dis- 
crepancy between the security re- 
port and Telecom’s reported status 
could be due to timing — reports of 
malfunctions are sent to Telecom 
every morning, and Telecom has to 
report back either verbally or in 
writing that the problem is fixed 
before Hopkins Security adjusts its 
security report. 

In addition to having weather re- 
lated problems, the current secu- - 
rity phone system is directly con- 
nected to the campus telephone 
system — if the campus system is 
shut down, the emergency phones 
will be out as well. 

Geldmacher said this is another 
factor being considered in upgrade 
plans. 

According to Kibler, who has been 
serving as the security representative 
in project meetings, the most impor- 
tant features of a new security phone 
system are visibility, accessibility and 
reliability. 

Currently, project plans are be- 
ing discussed with administrators 
to determine funding and a time 
schedule. 

Project planners hope toi incorpo- 
rate the system overhaul with plans to 
add approximately 22 security phones 
to the newly revamped San Martino 
Drive area. 

“We're trying to marry the two 
projects, but we also want to make 
sure it’s all done in a timely fashion,” 
Geldmacher said. 
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Poet Paul 


reads selected works | 


BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Described by the Times 
Supplementas “the most significant 
English-language poet born since 
the Second World War,” poet and 
Princeton Paul Muldoon gave a 
reading at Hopkins on Wednesday 
night. 


Literary 


Before a crowded room in Mary- 
land Hall occupied by students, 
professors and community mem- 
bers, Muldoon chose ten poems to 
read and elaborate on. Muldoon 
used humor throughout the night, 
greeting people leaving and enter- 
ing the auditorium, and offering 
them seats. i 
_ He began with one of his most 
famous poems, “Meeting the Brit- 
ish,” the title poem of his 1987 poetry 
anthology. It is a poem about the 
Pontiac Indians’ meeting with the 
British before the French and Indian 
War, and the tragedies that befell the 
Pontiac Indians as a result. 

“They gave us six fishhooks; and 
two blankets embroidered with 
smallpox,” Muldoon said in the 
poem, speaking as a Pontiac Indian. 

Muldoon then read the poem 
“Quoof,” the title poem of his 1983 
anthology, to the audience. He spoke 
to the audience about his childhood 
in Ireland, and explained the origins 
of the word “Quoof,” which his fa- 
ther said was the sound his children 
had made when asking for the hot 
water bottle when they were young. 

“How often have! carried our fam- 
ily word for the hot water bottle to a 
strange bed, as my father would juggle 
a red-hot half-brick in an old sock to 
his childhood settle,” Muldoon read. 

Muldoon later told the audience 
about his life in America. In 1986, 
Muldoon left his job as a producer 
for the BBC, and came to the United 
States to teach at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Hetolda story abouta stray dog, 
named Angus that he and his wife 
found in Vermont, and how the dog 

was approached by a coyote one 
night. He read a poem, called “The 
Coyote,” that he, had written about 

_ the incident. eat 
He described the coyote as “veer- 
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Muldoon 


ing down the track without the slight- 
estacknowledgment from Angus, the 
dog lying in a heap on our porch like 
a heap of clothes lying beside a bed.” 

After reading a few more poems 
about life in New Jersey, Muldoon 
took some questions from the audi- 
ence, the first of which was an inquiry 
into why Muldoonalways gavea short 
explanation before reading his po- 
ems. 

“The person who wrote these po- 
ems is only faintly co-terminal with 
myself,” Muldoon joked, referring to 
an earlier comment by David Smith, 
of the Writing Seminars department, 
who introduced Muldoon by talking 
about his enigmatic personality. 

Muldoon argued that, while some 
critics say humor cannot exist in a 
serious poem, he believed that, if it is 
done right, even the most serious of 
topics could be mixed with humor. 

Muldoon was then asked why he 
had left his job at the BBC in order to 
becomea poet. He responded by say- 


ing that it was not an either-or deci- | 


sion. 


“I had been there [at the BBC] | 
for a long time,” Muldoon said. “I | 


had been there for thirteen years, it 


was time for a change. And I had | 
always been very interested with po- | 


etry.” 


For one of the final questions, | 
Muldoon was asked about his home- | 
land, Northern Ireland, and about | 


why Ireland is often so prevalent in 
his works. Muldoon responded by 
saying that he had lived in Ireland for 
the first 35 years of his life, and then 
took the opportunity to comment on 
his native land. 


of course,” Muldoon told the audi- | 


ence. 


selves as an actual country in the 
world, though,” he added. 

To conclude his presentation, 
Muldoon read a poem that he de- 
scribed as being completely non- 
sensical. Titled “Symposium,” the 


poem appeared in a 1995 issue of | 


The New Yorker, and combines 
common sayings to create new, non- 
sensical ones. 


| 





Hopkins professor of computer sci- 
ence and e-voting expert Avi Rubin 
spoke with News-Letter Opinions Edi- 
tor Francesca Hansen, about the 2004 
presidential election, voter fraud and 
the future of electronic voting in the 
United States. 


News-Letter: How are you feeling 
now that the election is now nearly a 
month in the past? 


Avi Rubin: “I think a lot of people 
have been missing the point. Before 
the election our biggest concern was 
that there could be an undetectable 
fraud. It wasn’t that the machines 
couldn’t work. We need to focus on 
election equipment that can’t be 
rigged as easily. If they were rigged, 
there’s no way to know nowanyways. 
It’s not that useful to try to prove that 
it was rigged, or complain that it was 
rigged, it’s time to focus to make sure 
that next time we have a system that 
can’t be rigged. 


N-L; What does your schedule look 
like now? 


AR: The first two or three weeks after 
the election, it was even more hectic 


| thanbefore. This past week it’s calmed 


down alittle bit, but even an hour ago 
Igotacall from the AP. Ithasn’t gone 
away. Next week I’m speaking in the 
Senate office building. Now what’s 
happening is policymakers are tak- 
ing an interest in it. 


N-L: The Voter Confidence and In- 
creased Accessibility Act of 2003, 
which would require a paper record 


| for all electronic votes, failed to pass 
| in Congress. Why do you think this 

“It is a great place, but we are ter-. | 
ribly xenophobic. That’s a bad thing, | 


happened? 


AR: It became a partisan issue for 


| some unexplainable reason 
“We're finally starting to see our- | 


N-L: How do you feel about the fu- 
ture of your work? 


AR: It’sa matter of educating people 
in Congress that this should not be 
a part of it. I always try to be opti- 
mistic, but in this case we’re going 
to need.a policy change to make 
things successful — no paperless 
voting. 
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N-L: What’s yourimmediate strat- 
egy? 


AR: It’s just to keep saying what I 
think about it and to keep raising 
awareness about the issue. There’s 
very little else I can do other than 
that. I’m meeting my congressman 
{Ben Cardin] here to talk to him 
about that. 


N-L: Do you think you'll always be 
considered the electronic voting 
guru? 


AR: I think if we stop using paperless 
DREs [Direct Recording Electronics] 
then I'll fade out of the limelight, 
which will be perfectly fine. 


N-L: What are your hopes for 2008? 


AR: I think we’ve got to deal with 
2006 first, and the next few months, 
we'llsee howit’s going to go. I think if 
we don’t nail this down now, we run 
the risk of running into an election 
where we could have a major disaster 
where someone could manipulate the 
machines to win the election. 


N-L: What do you say to people who 
say ‘nothing happened’? 


AR: Nothing happened that we know 
about and that’s the best we can ever 


say. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.AVIRUBIN.COM 


E-voting expert Rubin talks to N-L 
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Avi Rubin, expert on electronic voting, comments on the recent election. 





Pell Grants suffer federal cutbacks 


Changes in student aid requirements to affect tens of thousands 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
-tion will allow for reevaluations of 
| student eligibility for federal aid 
based upon updated state tax infor- 
mation, which would vary from 
state to state. 

Currently, the federal formula 
used to determine Pell Grant eligi- 
bility factors in family income, size 
and tax burden, among other as- 
pects of the family’s financial sta- 
fs Pepe ee are 

According to current procedure, 
a family’s tax burden is decided 
based on the state tax table from 
1988, compiled by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 

Under the new legislation, a re- 
calculation of state tax tables will 
occur that would remove up to 
90,000 students from the Pell Grant 
pool. 

Congress had stalled the imple- 
mentation of updated tables last 
year in order to allow time for an 
investigation into the possible im- 
pact on federal grantees, but the 
proposal passed before such an in- 
vestigation took place, drawing 
criticism from higher education 
advocates. 

However, Frishberg commented 
that it was difficult to foresee the ex- 
act impact the changes will have on 
Hopkins students who receive the Pell 
Grant. ; 

After the University tried mod- 
eling possible changes in federal aid 

_ last year, there appeared to be more 
subsequent decreases in student aid 
than increases, according to 
Frishberg. 

“Our estimates were that the 
amount of aid would change about 
$200 for each recipient,” Frishberg 
said. “But we don’t know.” 

Maggie McIntosh, associate for 
federal relations at Hopkins, added 
that the legislation is part of a wide- 








spread cut in federal resources for 
higher education, including an $8.2 
million reduction in work-study pro- 
grams. 

“There were several funding lev- 
els included in higher education that 
did receive an across-the-board 
cut,” McIntosh said, adding that 
several fellowships for graduate stu- 
dents were also reduced as a result 
of the legislation. 


Despite the dip in federal fund- 


ing, Frishberg said that affected . 


Hopkins students may also see an 
increase in need-based aid from the 
University. 

“Tt’s terrible that the government 
decided to do this,” said Frishberg. 

“But the good news is that 
Hopkins students shouldn’t worry 
{about decreased aid],” Frishberg 
added. “If they're needy, what 
they’re not getting from Pell Grants 
the University will provide in need- 
based funds.” 

According to Frishberg, adminis- 
trators in the Hopkins Office of Fi- 
nancial Aid are currently in the midst 
of the budget development process, 
during which the Office will make 
budget requests for need-based finan- 
cial aid. 

These requests are calculated to 
reflect the expected amount of Pell 
Grants students will bring in. 

“This year, that amount will go 
down, so our requests will go up,” 
Frishberg said. “We'll be asking the 
deans for more money.” 

However, Frishberg anticipates 
that it will be difficult to completely 
balance out the federal cuts with 
Hopkins aid. 

“Our goal would be to level out 
the changes,” Frishberg said, “but 
whenever the University has to 
make up for something the govern- 
ment used to do, it raises costs for 
everybody.” 


In response to concerns that the 
financial burden on students will in- 
crease, McIntosh assured that the 
Hopkins Government, Community, 
and Publish Affairs Office will con- 
tinue lobbying Congress for increased 
student aid. 

“I can very safely say that Presi- 
dent Brody, along with our office, 
absolutely has student assistance and 
student aid as one of our top priori- 
ties,” McIntosh said. = 

“We're going to fighthard to make 
sure that student financial aid is in- 
creased and that our Office of Finan- 
cial aid can have more flexibility to 

work on aid packages.” : 

McIntosh added that Brody had 
recently written letters to congress- 
manconcerning financial aid and stu- 
dent aid. - 

Amidst rising tuition costs, theleg- 
islated reduction in aid has angered 
both congressional Democrats and 
higher education advocates, who 
claim that the changes will hurt many 
students struggling to cope with tu- 
ition costs. 

“The Republican Congress just 
threw students who need Pell Grants 
to afford a college education out into 
thecold,” Sen. JonS. Corzine, D-N_,J., 
said in a statement. 

Republican leaders, however, say 
that the changes could save $300 
million for the $12.4 billion Pell 
Grant program, and could allow 
Congress to raise the maximum 
grant sooner. 

According to Swarthout, student 
aid advocates and higher education 
officials have been escalating lob- 
bying efforts in Washington, D.C. 
to combat the legislation. 

“The outrage about this has been 
that Congress has not made a sig- 
nificant commitment to making 
higher education more affordable,” 
Swarthout said. 
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Students eat at the Sodexho-serviced Wolman Hall, one of the campus dining halls currently being assessed. 


JHU begins review of Sodexho 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
up to Sodexho or one of their competi- 
tors. The process will be open to any 
competition that wouldliketo respond 
and meets our requirements.’ 

“In the request of proposal, they'll 
put out a dozen or so pages of what 
they’re asking for in terms of dining 
services. I think that they re very open 
with the process,” Brooks said of the 
committee. 

“We don’t know exactly what will 
be in the proposal, and it is too early to 
speculate about contractrenewal. From 
my experience, speculation means 
nothing,” Brookssaid. “Sometimesyou 
don’t know until the final day when 
they make the announcement.” 

Despite the fact that it’s too early for 
any speculation as to whom Hopkins 
will select as the University’s food pro- 
vider when the current contract ex- 
pires, Furhman said that campus din- 
ing services are continuously seeking 
program improvement. 

“We are always actively working 
toward improvement. Our program 
is not where we want it to be. My goal 
is to make our food service program 
one of the best in the country,” 
Furhman said. 

Furhman noted that changes that 
have been implemented within the 
past year include an expanded Bag-It 
program, longer hours at both 
MegaBytes and the Depot, and the 
fresh fruit bar in Terrace. 

Furhman has visited or will be vis- 
iting anumber of universities, includ- 
ing Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Harvard, 
MIT, Washington University, Uni- 

versity of Chicago and Duke in order 
to examine their dining services. 

“These schools were selected by 
looking at the number of dining halls 
perstudenton meal plans, meal plans, 


small fares, 


big fun 
across the 
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credibility of dining staff, organiza- 
tion, structure, menus and facilities,” 
Furhman said. 

Furhman noted that each of these 
schools are able to boast of innova- 
tive dining plans that work well with 
the size of their student population. 
“All of this planning is sort of a pre- 
lude to the contract process,” 
Furhman said. 

Despite not 
knowing whether 
they will main- 
tain the contract 
with Hopkins, 
Brooks spoke on 
behalf of 
Sodexho’s rela- 


The program is 
getting better each 


year because we learn 


we have on campus,” he said. 
Senior Christine Park noted the 

differences in the dining services since 

her freshman year. “I think they have 


made a lot of good changes,” Park | 


said. 

Despite changes, many students 
continue to complain about Sodexho 
services. Freshman Emily Russo 
: noted that com- 
plaints are com- 


dents. 

“More vari- 
ety would be 
helpful with the 
menu, because 
when you try to 





tionship with What students want. eat healthfully at 
Hopkins. oneofthedining | 
“T think it’s — DAVID FURHMAN, halls you end ay 
gone well. I think DIRECTOR OF HOPKINS eating the same 
thekey to our suc- DINING SERVICES _ things over and 
cessistheconstant over again,” 
communication, Russo said. 


not only with Dave Furhman but also 
students,” Brooks said. 

Brooks noted that the use of com- 
ment cards, as well as pizza dinners 
for floors of residential halls and lun- 
cheon meetings, have been insightful 
as to obtaining student feedback. 

Furhman agreed. “Students will 
play an active roll in what contractor 


“The program is getting better each 
year because we learn what students 
want,” said Brooks. 

Sodexho food services cover din- 
ing programs at Terrace, Wolman, 
Levering, the Depot, MegaBytes and 
Jazzman’s Café. All other on-campus 
dining facilities are run by indepen- 
dent organizations. 
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Some students, such as junior Loandra 
Torres, are confident that the informa- 
tion will stay private, and also see the 
benefits of such a program. 

“T don’t see how they could mis- 
use the information,” said Torres. “I 
think it’s a fine idea, because transfers 
won't look like people dropped off the 
face of the earth, they will be recorded 
as having finished college.” 

Even though the NCES has stated 
that they will not share their findings 
with any other organization, there are 
still those who worry about the security 


| | risks involved in the proposed system. 
“Tt seems unlikely that this data- | 


StuCo senior officers 


plagued by infighting 


| base would be used strictly for statis- 
tical purposes,” said Blake Trettien, | 


| co-president of the Hopkins Ameri- | 


can Civil Liberties Union. 
“It is not inconceivable that the 


| government could use this informa- 


tion to identify every person who ae 
studied microbiology,” Trettien 
added, “and then cross reference ne 


| to immigration records, in hopes of 


identifying possible terrorists.” 
“T find this move to be a bit suspi- 


| cious,” said Emilie Adams, vice presi- 


dent of institutional relations for 
Hopkins ACLU. 

Adams added, “While the aim of 
higher accountability in our education 


| system isa respectable one, doing so at 





monamong stu- | 
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| the expense of an individual student’s 
| privacy is not an acceptable trade-off.” 


For Hopkins administrators, pri- 
vacy is not the only issue. 

Paula Burger, vice dean of under- 
graduate education, said that one of 
her main concerns is that this is an 
“unfunded mandate,” which will only 


| increase the workload of institutions 


without reimbursing them. 


Burger added that she thinks the 


governmentis“assumingaburden that | 


will turn out to be unmanageable andit 
will lead to enormous bureaucracy.” 
“T see that this effort to gather in- 
formation may be motivated by ac- 
countability but it is misguided as to 
how it can be effective,” Burger said, 
“because gross generalizations do not 
lead to intelligent conclusions that 
show how an institution is doing.” 


tries to get this passed in Congress, 





many administrators, including her, 
will be questioning the necessity and 
value of the proposal. 

Currently, the federal government 
only has records thatshow how many 
students enter and graduate from the 
same school. Those who leave the 
college at which they started, and earn 
a degree from another institution, are 
recorded in the database as dropouts, 
hot transfer students. 

The Education Department says 
that with this new “unit record” sys- 
tem, the undergraduate retention, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
event. He said that because Groden- 
Thomas signed the event’s documen- 
tation he could no longer be impli- 
cated in any violation. 

Drolet added that he has spoken 
to Associate Dean of Student Life 
Dorothy Sheppard and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell, and said that 
he is seeking disciplinary action 
against Patel for what he called slan- 
der and character defamation. 

Four of the other five officers said 
that they felt Patel’s claims were un- 


| founded and that the vice president 
never acted inappropriately. 


Because Patel collected a sufficient 
number of signatures, a vote of the 
senior class will be held next semester 
to determine whether Drolet will re- 
main on StuCo, Long said. 

Instead of taking the same action 
against Patel, council members will 
attempt an alteration of the proce- 


| dure through which representatives 


are removed from office. A school- 
wide vote will determine whether or 
not a separate amendment, recently 
approved for referendum by StuCo, 
will be ratified to change this proce- 
dure and allow the Council to handle 


| impeachments internally. 
She added that as the government | 


If the amendment passes, senior 
council members may seek to im- 


= Congress may expand 
access to student records 


transfer and graduation rates would 
be more precise, allowing the gov- 
ernment to better evaluate the 
strength of universities. 

For some time, all but nine state 
departments have been keeping “unit 
records” onstudents who goto school 
in their state. However, for the most 
part only undergrads at public insti- 
tutions are counted. Only eight states 
record from both public and private 
schools’, and even then, the only pri- 
vate colleges considered are those that 
are not-for-profit. 





peach Patel at a later date. 

Long said that he fears that the 
dispute may inhibit StuCo’s ability to 
perform appropriately. 

He added, “Everything this class 
does reflects upon the rest of StuCo. | 
don’t want them to look like a bunch 
of squabbling kindergartners.” 

Drolet said that he believes the situ- 
ation will resolve itself without his 
removal from office. 

“T think that Payal will probably 
recognize the error of her ways, issue 
an apology to me, and realize that the 
most effective senior class council is 
without her asa leader, given her past 
record,” Drolet said. 

He commented that he fears Patel 
will attempt to have other senior 
members of StuCo recalled as well. 

Patel offered a different solution. 
“Tdeally, for the class’ sake, Brian and 
I should both be put up for recall and 
the senior class, which voted on its 
council, should decide who it still 

wants to represent it,” she said. 

Both maintained that they hope to 
get StuCo up and ES again as 
soon as possible. 


However, Long was not a8 Prins : 
mistic, saying, “I wanted | 


internal solution to this conflict. But 
given the current situation, it doesn’t 
look good for StuCo.” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Supreme Court hears 
medical marijuana case 


; WASHINGTON (AP) — TheU.S. Supreme Court ques- 
tioned whether state medical marijuana laws might be 
abused by people who aren’t really sick as it debated on 
Monday whether the federal government can prosecute 
patients who smoke pot on doctors’ orders. 

The stakes are high on both the government level — 11 
states have passed medical marijuana laws since 1996 — 
and the personal. 

In thecourtroom watching theargumentwas Angel Raich, 
an Oakland, Calif., mother of two who said she tried dozens 


AROUND THE WORLD 


of prescription medicines to ease the pain of a brain tumor | [i 


and other illnesses before she turned to marijuana. She and 
another ill woman, Diane Monson, filed a lawsuit to protect 
their access to the drug after federal agents confiscated mari- 
juana plants from Monson’s yard. 

_ Their attorney, Randy Barnett of Boston, told the jus- 
tices that his clients are law-abiding citizens who need 
marijuana to survive. Marijuana may have some negative 
side effects, he said, but seriously sick people are willing to 

stake the chance because the drug helps them more than 
traditional medicines. 

The justices refused three years ago to protect distribu- 
tors of medical marijuana from federal anti-drug charges. 
They are confronting a more personal issue this time — 
the power of federal agents to go after sick people who use 
homegrown cannabis with their doctors’ permission and 
their states’ approval. 

A defeat might undermine laws passed by California 
and 10 other states and discourage other states from ap- 
proving their own. A loss for the government, on the other 


hand, could jeopardize federal oversight of illegal drugs | 


and raise questions in other areas such as product safety 
and environmental activities. 


— Gina Holland 


The Associated Press 


Colombian official retracts 
claim that rebels sought 
to assassinate Bush 


BOGOTA, Colombia (AP) — Colombia’s government | 





on Monday backpedalled on a claim made by the defense | 


minister that Marxist rebels wanted to assassinate Presi- | 


dent Bush during a recent state visit. 

Defense Minister Jorge Uribe told reporters Friday that 
informants said the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colom- 
bia, known as the FARC, instructed followers to “assassinate 
PresidentBush” duringhisvisitin the seaside city of Cartagena 
Nov. 22, where he met with President Alvaro Uribe. . 

The defense minister, who is no relation to the president, 
did not say where the information came from, and there was 
no indication Bush’s life was ever in any danger: He was 
protected by 15,000 Colombian troopsand police, U.S. troops 
and Secret Service agents during a brief visit to Colombia. 

Interior and Justice Minister Sabas Pretelt played down 
the comments Monday, saying he had no information 
about any assassination plot against Bush. 

“There is nothing specific,” Pretelt told The Associated 
Press. “What these terrorists organizations normally try to 
do is disturb the visits of any head of state... like President 
Bush. But we took all [security] measures, and there was 
no disturbance.” 

The defense minister told reporters Monday he did not 
want to elaborate on his earlier comments, but his spokes- 
woman indicated he had either misspoken or been misun- 
derstood. 

“The FARC wanted to make a noise because of Bush’s 
visit, that’s to say to place a bomb in Cartagena or some- 
thing like that,” spokeswoman Daisy Canon told the AP. 
“But a structured plan, with details to attack Bush — that 

we don’t know about.” 

The FARC has not commented on Uribe’s statement. 

Carlos Lozano, managing editor of Colombia’s Com- 
munist Party newspaper, who has had contact with rebel 

leaders in the past, dismissed the claim as outlandish. 


— Andrew Selsky 
The Associated Press 


Environmental group 
gives Chesapeake Bay a 
‘D’ grade on report card 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. (AP) — The program to save the 
Chesapeake Bay “is fast becoming a national disgrace,” 
and there was no overall improvement in the health of the 


bay over the last year, the president of the Chesapeake Bay | 


Foundation said Monday. : 

“Existing environmental laws are simply not being en- 
forced,” William C. Baker said. “Only in Maryland has 
there been a shred of progress.” 

The organization gave the bay a grade of 27 out of 100 
__ which it considers a D — on the report card it issues 
each year examining progress on solving pollution, habi- 
tat and fisheries problems. While there was movement up 
or down on various components of the report card, the 
overall score was the same as last year. ; 

Rockfish stocks remain high and forest buffers and 
wetlands are holding their own, according to the report. 
There was some improvement in water quality, but it 
continued to get an F along with dissolved oxygen levels 
and pollution from nitrogen and phosphorus. — 

Baker gave Maryland credit for the law passed by the 
2004 General Assembly adding a $2.50 monthly fee to 
sewer bills to pay for a $1 billion program to improve 

ent plants. 
Sete wauel the bipartisan efforts of Republican Gov. 
- Robert Ehrlich, who proposed the fee, and the Democratic 


legislative leaders who worked with the governor to get it 


through the General Assembly. 
Se gis isi — Tom Stuckey 


ais 2a ; ‘The Associated Press 
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DAVID GUTTENFELDER/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Supporters of Ukraine’s opposition candidate Viktor Yuschenko demonstrate in Kiev following the decision to review the nation’s disputed presidential election. 


BY YURAS KARMANAU 
The Associated Press 


DONETSK, Ukraine (AP) — Andriy Reshetnyak tied 
a Russian flag to the Ukrainian one, joining thousands of 
demonstrators backing a referendum on autonomy for 
their eastern province on Donetsk’s central Lenin Square 

on Monday. nt salt paseo 

“Tsupportasplit,” said Reshetnyak, acoal minerangered 
by the Ukrainian opposition’s refusal to acknowledge what 
the Central Election Commission says was Prime Minister 
Viktor Yanukovych’s victory over Western-leaning Viktor 
Yushchenko in the Nov. 21 presidential runoff. 

Donetsk and other heavily industrialized provincesin 
Ukraine’s east have been the main power base for native 
son Yanukovych, and the opposition push for annulling 
the vote on fraud charges has deepened old divisions that 
now threaten to break up the nation of 48 million. 

The Donetsk regional legislature has scheduled a refer- 
endum for Sunday to ask voters whether they support 
making the provincearepublic— giving ita measure ofself- 


rule — and other eastern provinces said they could join the 
move to form a “southeastern autonomous republic.” 

For Reshetnyak and many of his comrades, “au- 
tonomy” simply means a de facto merger with Russia. “If 
we have to choose between the aggressor United States 
and Russia, I’m choosing Russia,” he said. 

It’s a choice grounded in Ukraine’s turbulent history as 


bors. Russia has dominated its eastern portion since the 18th 


the subject of deals and disputes between powerful neigh- - 


Parts of eastern Ukraine seek autonomy 


nearly 100 percent of ballots were cast for Yanukovych, 
the east struck back with the referendum threat. 

“Setting up a republic would protect us from the orange 
plaguewhich comes creeping into our city,” Donetsk Mayor 
OleksandrLukyanchenko said, referring to the colorassoci- 
ated with Yushchenko’s campaign. 

Yanukovych’s campaign has cast the industrialized east 
as a donor for the agricultural west — a theory that has had. 
a deep impact on his electorate. Eastern Ukraine is more 


century, when what is now Ukraine was divided between 
Poland and Russia. Most of modern-day Ukraine was then 
united by Russia in 1793, when Poland was partitioned. 

Despite the much-trumpeted end of the Cold War, 
Ukraine’s 21st century election has turned into a battle- 
ground between the United States and other Western 
nations, which have refused to accept the official vote 
results, and Russia, whose President Vladimir Putin 
staunchly backed Yanukovych. 

With the Supreme Court taking up Yushchenko’s 
appeal challenging the validity of the vote in Donetsk and 
other eastern provinces where official results indicated 


heavily populated than the west, and many ofits citizens — 
coal miners and factory workers — see themselves as hold- 
ing the country together economically. 

Russia has pursued similar tactics in other ex-Soviet 
republics in the 1990s, backing separatists in breakaway 
provinces in Georgia and Moldova. In Moscow, the liberal 
newspaper Vremya Novostei newspaper accused the Krem- 
lin of “exporting separatism” among its neighbors. 

In an oblique warning to Russia, Ukraine’s Foreign 
Ministry said that an attempt to redraw borders would 
violate agreements the nation has signed “with all neigh- 
bor countries.” 





Ridge resigns from Homeland Security post 


BY KATHERINE PFLEGER SHRADER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Homeland 
Security Secretary Tom Ridge, whose 
name became synonymous with color- 
coded terroralerts and tutorials abouthow 
to prepare for possible attack, resigned 
Tuesday, saying he was confident the 
United States is significantly safer than 
before the 2001 terrorist strikes. 

Ridge, who has warned that the coun- 
try may face increased terror risks around 
the holidays and the Jan. 20 presidential 
inauguration, said he will remain on the 
job through Feb. 1. He submitted his res- 
ignation to President Bush on Tuesday 
morning after attending a daily threat 
briefing with CIA and FBI officials. 

As the nation’s first chief of the new 
Department of Homeland Security, Ridge 
presided over a collection of 22 disparate 
federal agencies and 180,000 employees.. 
He acknowledged he could not prove the 


"enormously expensive and complex secu- 


rity measures put in place since 2001 have 
foiled any terrorist attacks inside the 
United States but said he was certain 
America was safer. 

“I am confident that the terrorists are 
aware that from the curb to the cockpit 
we've gotadditional security measures that 
didn’t exist a couple years ago, that from 
port to port we do things differently with 
maritime security,” Ridge said. “Iam con- 
fident they know the borders are more 
secure. I am confident they know we have 
developed and are sharing information 
with state and local law enforcement.” 

- Ridge, a former Pennsylvania gover- 
nor, said terrorists know that because of 
the changes, “America is a different place 


to work and operate in.” 


‘Among those mentioned as possible 


candidates to replace Ridge are Bernard 


Kerik, the former New York City police 
commissioner who helped rebuild Iraq’s 
police force; former Federal Emergency 


‘Management Agency Director Joe 


Allbaugh; Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator Mike Leavitt and 
White House homeland security adviser 





Fran Townsend. 

At a news conference, Ridge defended 
the department’s efforts to warn the public 
of possible terror threats, saying it pre- 
ferred to disclose more information than 
some Officials believed was wise. 

“That’s something we take pride in 
Ridge said. “America is prepared to deal 
with the reality of the post-9/11 world. It’s 
in ourbestlong-term interest to share more 
information about the threat to America 
rather than less.” 

Ridge, who is married with two chil- 
dren, said that for the future he intends to 
“raise some family and personal matters to 
ahigher priority,” including attending his 
son’s rugby games. 


» 
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In an e-mail circulated to Homeland 
Security officials, Ridge praised the de- 
partment as “an extraordinary organiza- 
tion that each day contributes to keeping 
America safe and free.” 

In October 2001, Ridge became the 
nation’s first White House homeland se- 
curity adviser, leading a massive under- 
taking to rethink all aspects of security 
within the U.S. borders in the wake of the 
terror attacks of September 2001. 

Congress subsequently passedlegislation 
establishing the Homeland Security Depart- 
ment. Ridge became the department’s first 
secretary in January 2003. 

He has presided over six national “or- 
angealerts” when the government boosted 


security out of concern that an attack may 
be coming. An attack in the United States 
never happened on his watch. 

Ridge has said, however, that he believes 
an assault by the al-Qaida terrorist network 
was averted during the December and Janu- 
ary holiday period, when intelligence re- 
ports indicated terrorists might be targeting 
international flights to attack the United 
States. Passenger manifests were scrutinized 
and flights were canceled. 

Yet Ridge, a politician by nature, fought 
criticism leading up to the election from 
those who said he was using terror warn- 
ings to boost support for Bush. Ridge re- 
peatedly said: “We don’t do politics in the 
Department of Homeland Security.” 





Iran agreement holds off U.N. action 


BY ALI AKBAR DAREINI 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


TEHRAN, Iran (AP) — Iran confirmed 
Monday it had accepted — albeit reluc- 
tantly — a face-saving solution to a ura- 
nium enrichment dispute that could have 
escalated into referral of Iran to the U.N. 
Security Council for sanctions. 

Iranian President Mohammad Khatami 
calledtheagreementa “successful step,” state 
radio reported later Monday. But the U.S. 
warned the Western diplomats who negoti- 
ated the deal that Iran could not be trusted. 

“Recognition of our right for enjoying 
peaceful nuclear technology isa successful 
step for Iran,” state radio quoted Khatami 
as saying. 

He called Iran’s determination to seek 
peaceful nuclear technology “definite” and 
said “our victory is due to further negotia- 
tions,” according to state radio. It was un- 
clear if he was referring to further negotia- 
tions about uranium enrichment — which 


could bring criticism that Iran was trying » 


to maintain a clandestine weapons pro- 

gram —or incentives from Western coun- 

tries for coming to the agreement. 
Earlier, spokesman Abdollah 


Ramezanzadeh told reporters Iran agreed 
notto test 20 centrifuges it had been insist- 
ing on using for research “for now,” as 
part ofa total suspension of nuclear activi- 
ties thatcan yield weapons-grade uranium. 

ButaU.S. official told Western diplomats 
in Vienna who negotiated the deal that 
Tehran could not be trusted and the U.S. 
may still refer Iran to the Security Council. 

Unanswered questions about Iran’s pro- 
gram “[make] it clear that the IAEA cannot 
... offer the necessary assurances that Iran is 
not attempting to produce nuclear material 
for weapons,” said U.S. chief delegate Jackie 
Sanders to the board of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Ramezanzadeh said thatwhilethe 20 cen- 
trifuges would not be used, they would not 
be sealed by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, the U.N. nuclear watchdog, At 
the IAEA in Vienna, diplomats also had said 
the agreement stipulated that the 20 centri- 
fuges would not be placed under IAEA seals 
but monitored by cameras. 

With that issue settled, Iran accepted 
the latest European draft of a resolution 
that commits Tehran to a total suspension 
of uranium enrichment and all related ac- 
tivities. Centrifuges can spin gas into en- 


= 


riched uranium, which can then be used 
to produce energy or bombs. 

Iran says its nuclear program is purely 
peaceful, while the United States accuses it 

_ofseeking nuclear weaponsanditis pressing 
the United Nations to take firm action. 

The IAEA board adopted the resolu- 
tion later Monday. The board could have 
asked for Security Council involvement if 
Iran had not accepted a total suspension 
that included the 20 research centrifuges. 

Though it was unclear why Iran would 
risk scuttling the resolution, officials here 
have faced pressure from Iranian hard-lin- 
ers over what some see as caving in to inter- 
national demands. 

“The draft resolution presented to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is 
an appropriate resolution although it 

doesn’t meet all our objectives,” 
Ramezanzadeh said. 

Iran’s top nuclear negotiator, Hossein 
Mousavian, was more positive, telling state- 
‘run television from Vienna that “all the fun- 
damental and basic demands of Iran have 
been inserted in the EU proposed draft.” He 
said Iran’s contention that suspension of its. 


enrichmentactivitieswasvoluntaryhadbeen 
_ acknowledged in the draft. eee ; 
a 
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Senior president must resign 


It’s now December and the StuCo senior class 
needs to get things done. Senior week needs to be 
planned, a graduation speaker needs to be chosen 
and council members have to do their individual 
jobs. As it stands, the senior council cannot move 
forward with their responsibilities without senior 
class President Payal Patel resigning her post. 

This is no easy request. In past years, StuCo has 
fallen victim to infighting and personal vendettas, 
Just this year, we’ve seen resignations and had to 
wait months fora StuCo president to be installed. A 
reshuffling at the highest levels of student leader- 
ship is a tall order for a council that needs to avoid 
controversy and perform its duties effectively. But 
sovital are the duties of the senior counciland so far 
has the situation devolved, that Patel can no longer 
serve as the senior class president. 

This drama began early in the school year, when 
other members of the senior council claimed that 
Patel was unwilling to call upon them to help plan 
Disorientation or choose a graduation speaker, 
even after they requested to be included. Mem- 
bers of the senior council feel that Patel has con- 
sistently failed to exhibit the traits of a good 
leader, fostering a culture lacking trust and com- 
munication. 

According to the senior council, Patel wrongly 
assumed that they did not want to be involved in 
certain decisions. Whether this assumption was 
correct or not is immaterial; Patel should have 
involved members from the start. It is a ‘class 
president’sresponsibility to involve their classcoun- 
cilinimportant matters. Evading teamwork should 
have been a last resort. 

If Patel had felt that members were unwilling to 
uphold their responsibility to serve the senior class, 

"sheshouldhavesoughtresolution with thosemem- 
bers and with StuCo advisor Jeffrey Groden-Tho- 





Blue light not so special 


Every freshman living on the quad knows that 


the blue-light security phones, which connect stu- . 


dents to a security officer at the touch of a button, 
are their best ally in the event of an emergency. Or 
at least in principle they are. 

According to Bob Geldmacher, operations man- 
ager for JHU Telecom services, the department that 
handles all communications on campus, the emer- 
gency phones have always had problems and mal- 
functions. Unfortunately, the University has not 
done anything about them until now. | 

With recent hikes in security on and around 


campus, the security phones have been sorely | 


overlooked. A system that is in constant disre- 
pair, or that malfunctions every time it rains, is 
completely useless; the entire purpose of blue- 


mas. Cutting them out of the loop is not just poor 
manners, it’s poor leadership. Patel has no right to 
deny senior council members of the responsibili- | 
ties we have elected them to bear. 

Members of senior council approached Patel to | 
address her leadership, and although she agreed to 
run a more inclusive ship, many claim that she | 
never followed those pledges with action. Frus- | 
trated, they privately called for her resignation. Five 
members of council drafted a list of grievances that 
theyshowed to Patel, sayingthattheywouldpresent | 
them to a closed-door session of StuCo if she did 
not tender her resignation. Her alleged response: “I 
will never resign.” For the good of the senior class, 
we hope she will reconsider. 

The members wanted this matter to be dealt with 
in-house, tactfully, without dragging Patel’s name | 
through the mud. Buther inaction has forced them 
to make the matter public. In what is clearly a show 
of petty retaliation, Patel has submitted a petition | 
impeachingseniorclass Vice President Brian Drolet, 
loaded with empty charges and straw-grasping, 
aimedat discrediting Droletrather than solvingany 
of the senior class’ problems. 

This desperate and somewhat false attempt by | 
Patel to undercut her peer member, one whom | 
every member of the senior council publicly stands | 
behind, has shown Patel’s intention to put herself 
before StuCo and the student body she was elected | 
to serve. By lashing out, Patel has clinched her own 
departure, because she will surely face eventual | 
impeachment if she elects not to resign. 

We sincerely hope that she will save StuCo and 
the student body the trouble, so that the senior 
council can focus on doing their jobs, rather than 
infighting. We ask Patel to rescind her petition 
against Drolet and make the difficult yet mature | 
decision to resign. 





pretty high that any given phone is defective. 

The problem, ironically, isa breakdown in com- 
munication. The fact that defective phones wereleft 
unfixed because of a communication failure be- 
tween Telecom and Hopkins Security suggests a 
problem deeper than faulty phone lines. While the 
joint effort to revamp the security phone system is 
commendable and absolutely necessary, efforts to 
improve communication between the differentser- 
vices that ensure student safety, including the secu- 
rity department, Telecom, and facilities manage- 
ment, must go hand-in-hand. 

Theattemptto coincide the security phone over- 
haul with the installation of phones in the San 
Martin Drive area is well-intended and reasonable, 
but the University should expedite these crucial 


Column whitewashes 
Arafat's history 


In his Nov. 18 column, Michael 
Huerta castigates U.S. leaders for 
failing to show adequate “heart- 
break and sympathy” toward the 


| Palestinian people on the passing 
| of Yasser Arafat. He claims that U.S. 


statements “welcoming” the Pales- 
tinian leader’s death as an oppor- 
tunity for peace “make the United 
States...appear insensitive and op- 
portunistic.” 

Yet Yasser Arafat was no ordinary 


| leader. Much like Osama bin Laden 


and the Taliban’s Mullah Omar, 


| Arafat funded, instigated, and di- 
| rected vicious acts of terror against 


innocent civilians. 

Arafat directly caused more Jew- 
ish deaths than any single leader 
since Adolf Hitler. Countless Ar- 
abs and foreign nationals also died 
as a result of actions carried out : 
under his command, which ranged 
from school massacres to airplane 
hijackings. A recent Chicago Sun- 
Times editorial stated that “the at- 
tacks of Sept. 11 were no doubt in- 


| spired by [Arafat’s] efforts.” 


Huerta fails to mention that Arafat 
betrayed his own people. He threw 
away numerous chances for a settle- 
ment with Israel that would have al- 
lowed the Palestinian people to live 
in peace. 

As thousands of Palestinians 
languished in refugee camps, he 
embezzled billions of dollars in in- 
ternational aid money, using these 
funds both to enrich himself and to 
support terrorist organizations 
such as the Al-Aqsa Martyrs Bri- 
gades (the military wing ofhis Fatah 


Our K Order 





movement). 

No, the United States should not 
regret Arafat’s death. American sym- 
pathy should not be wasted on a man 
who, like Stalin and Hitler, has now 
taken his rightful place in the dustbin 
of history. 


David Weinstein, KSAS, ’08 


Intersession column 
needs clarification 


I'd like to respond to Francesca 
Hansen’s strongly worded, well writ- 
ten Op-Ed on Intersession, “New 
intersession a cheap compromise for 
students.” Allow me to offer a few 
thoughts to help students better un- 
derstand the choices we made: 

1) While fall tuition covers 
Intersession theoretically, there is no 
money sitting around to pay instruc- 
tors for Intersession courses. This ex- 
plains why Intersession offerings in the 
past have been spotty at best. 

These additional resources repre- 
sent a major investment in 
Intersession, not programming on the 
cheap. In fact, you are getting more 
for your money, not less. 

2) Our faculty do notbelieve thata 


number of letters printed. 





(aneaomed POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 
should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
_ for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the | 


So, uill dna} be 


cag et check? 


student can legitimately absorb 4 
semester's worth of material in three 
weeks or less. Even summer programs 
have five weeks of instruction, and 
that is pushing it. 

3) Itwilltake time, and many other 
related initiatives, to change the no- 
tion that we should be doing all we 
can to lessen the “burden” of a 
Hopkins education. I see your edu- 
cation as an opportunity for intellec- 
tual growthand genuine exploration, 
not a burden to be lessened. 

4) The move toward S/U credit is 
consistent with the desire to offer ex- 
ploration without competition. Com- 
petition canbe healthy, butI do not see 
why competition must be omnipresent 
for an experience to be worthwhile. 

It’s healthy and necessary to have 
debates like these, especially as we try 
new ways to improve undergraduate 

education. I am intensely curious 


about how students will react to the 
changes we have made, and I’dlike to 
hear from anyone who'd like to write» 
after Intersession (jbader@jhu.edu). 
While I respect Francesca’s concerns, 
I hope that student experiences with 
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John Bader, 
Associate Dean for Academic Pro- 
grams and Advising 
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Explicit exam policies, please 


As if the difficulty of exams weren’t enough, 
students this year will be faced with some unneces- 


University must do more to guarantee that the 
Commission’s recommendation is implemented. 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Senior class 
crisis reeks of 
political games 


few weeks ago, members of the Senior 

Class Council submitted a list of griev- 

ances to Payal Patel asking her to resign 

her office. After this request for her res- 

ignation, she collected signatures and 

submitted a petition to the BoE to recall Senior Class 
Vice President Brian Drolet. 

Tobe fair, Patel commented that the petition was in 
no way related to the list of grievances. She stated that 
the petition was in response to the eventat the Mansion 
and not political retaliation to the request for her resig- 
nation. She pointed to the fact that “the petition was 
started the day after [the Mansion] event occurred ... 
two or three weeks after I received the list of griev- 
ances.” Thus, it is her claim that her attempt to recall 
Drolet was not a matter of retaliation, but out of legiti- 
mate concern of his actions and the possible harm that 
they could bring to the senior class. 

Drolet disagrees. He said, “Payal’s petition is 
clearly a vindictive attack in response to a decision 
by our class to ask for her resignation due to her poor 


leadership.” Continuing he commented that, “It is | 


unfortunate that Payal has taken the route of ven- 
geance rather than the route of humility... [The 
petition] is full of libelous untruths.” 

As I conducted my investigation, evidence 


mounted that supported Brian’s claim. Senior Sena- | 


tor Stephen Popowski said “Payal was presented 
with our list of grievances the Tuesday before the 
Mansion event.” 

Senior David McGovern, who signed her petition 
remarked to me that at the time of their signing they 
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Drolet was that he 
“tried to remove 
Pate; even though 
she didn’t do any- 
thing to merit that.” 
Although Patel her- 
self did not hand deliver the petition to this student, the 
statement implicates the petition as an act of political 
retaliation. 
Regardless of the motivations behind the peti- 
tion, the reasons listed on the petition to impeach 
Drolet are antithetical to the interests of the senior 
class. The petition attacks Drolet for his planning of 
the Senior Night at the Mansion. It claims that he 
broke administration rules by planning the event 
and that the class incurred a loss of $3,000 from “an 
intentional $5 loss per ticket.” Furthermore, the pe- 
tition claims that “Drolet deliberately led the effort 
to make social event plans for the class without in- 
forming all officers.” Finally, the petition asserts that 
Drolet has shirked class duties and planned the so- 
cial event without informing all other class officers. 
To begin, any senior who was at this event knows 
that it was the best social event that our class has ever 
sponsored. In the words of Senior Senator Justin 
Belisario, “That was the best $3,000 we ever spent.” The 
money came from a class fund specifically earmarked 
for social events and was spent to subsidize the cost of 
tickets for seniors to attend the event. Of course there 
was a loss of $3,000 — the event was not a fund-raiser. 
Unused money from the social events fund is lost at the 
end of the year, so it makes sense that the class. would 
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We need unselfish leadership not 
afraid to work for our interests. 





spend it on subsidizing social events. 

Furthermore, the claim that Drolet deliberately 
broke administration rules is murky. Patel says, 
“Dean Boswell and I had made it clear to the class 
council that the way this event was to be run was 
clearly in violation of administrative policy.” 

Drolet counters that “The social event was sub- 
mitted to [Director of Student Involvement Jeff 
Groden-Thomas] for approval.” Jeff Groden-Thomas 
backed up Drolet’s story and said that approval for the 
event was properly sought and given. He continued to 
explain that any parts of the event that were against 
policy were the fault of the Mansion’s misinterpreta- 
tion of the contract that was signed. 

Groden-Thomas stated that “the class council 
did nothing wrong.” Therefore, as Drolet did con- 

sult with Groden-Thomas prior to the event to 
ensure it was in line with administration policy, it 
seems difficult to accuse him of deliberately break- 
ing administration policy. ae 
To address whether or not all officers had been 
informed of the event, I met with and questioned 
each member of the senior class council. Besides 
unanimously praising Drolet’s leadership and em- 
phasizing that his impeachment would be a blow to 
the class, all told me that they were aware of the event 
and were engaged in planning its specifics. Addi- 
tionally, Patel admitted that she was aware of the 
event. Obviously, the claim that the other class offic- 
ers were not informed is a farce. 
Given these findings, I'call on the class council 
and the president to rescind their calls for various 
resignations and address the grievances ofboth sides 
inanhonest and forthright manner. Ifthe leadership 


of the council cannot reconcile their differences, 


someone will have to go. However, given his 
Sites to the class, and the backing of all of his 
fellowclass council officers, the person to leave should 
not be Brian Drolet. 


ae ae The Class of 2005 needs Drolet and the rest ofour 
officers to work for our benefit so that we can have a_ 







Senior W and graduation. We need unself- 
Tbadenitep fot aya work for our interests. 
Political retaliation and petitions for recall are not in 

ic Wolko ig a senior political science major. 
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Cash-for-credits sells out students 


he pursuit of intellectual en- 

richment is under attack. 

Hopkins administrators are 

considering the implementa- 

tion of a new policy that would 
obligate students to pay about $1,500 in 
order to receive credit for summer intern- 
ships. The change may extend to indepen- 
dent study and research as well. 

At this week’s Student Council meet- 
ing, Dean Burger claimed that the Admin- 
istration only wants to boost the academic 
nature of the work students do outside of 
the classroom. 

She is correct to encourage reform of 
the system — which seems imminent, if 
not necessary, at this point — but to sug- 
gest required payment for free work is noth- 
ing short of reprehensible. 

Tuesday night, Dean Burger likened 
paying for summer internship credit to the 
costs of summer classes. She stated that 
part ofeach student’s tuition pays for credit, 


| and that she had not yet been informed of 


a concrete reason why students do not pay 
for summer internships. I couldn’t help 
but wonder how she mistook unpaid work 
and classroom time with a professor as 
equivalent. 

This is not to say that reform of Hopkins’ 
summer internship policy is unwarranted. 
Onthe contrary, ifincreasing academiccred- 
ibility would prevent the University from 
demanding payment for summer intern- 


| ships, then I certainly welcome reorganiza- 


tion. But the looming threat of payment for 
creditshouldbe dismissed immediately. Stu- 
dents will inevitably. be much less likely to 









here is an emerging national 
consensus against executing 
juvenile offenders. The ma- 
jority of states do not execute 
people for crimes commit- 
ted at the age of 16 or 17, but 19 states 
still maintain their right to do so. Sig- 
nificant evidence shows that America’s 
death penalty system is broken. To 
this date, 117 people have been freed 
from. death row because they were 






‘offenders only adds to the immorality 

of America’s flawed capital punish- 
ment system. 

A total of 228 juvenile death sen- 
tences have been imposed since 1973. 
Seventy-two of these offenders are still 
on death row. These 72 are being held in 
12 states. Texas, which houses America’s 
most active death row, holds 40 percent 
of the juvenile offenders. 

Of the other 156 sentences, 14 per- 
cent have resulted in an execution and 
86 percent have been reversed or com- 
muted. A 2003 ABC poll showed that 
only 21 percent of Americans favors the 
death penalty over life imprisonment 
for juvenile offenders. 

Inits 2004/5 term, the Supreme Court 
once again has the 
opportunity to 
ban juvenile ex- 
ecutions perma- 
nently. This fall, 
the Court heard 
oral arguments in 
the case of Roper 
v. Simmons. The case came to the Su- 
preme Court on appeal after the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court found that juve- 
nile executions constitute cruel and 
unusual punishment under the Eighth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
Court should use this case to ban the 
execution of juvenile offenders nation- 
ally. 

The Court must consider the over- 
whelming national consensus against 

executing juvenile offenders. In the past 










































proven innocent. Executing juvenile — 


MORGANMACDONALD 
RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


participate in internships, and, as a research 
university, Hopkins should encourage this 
type of activity, not deter it. 

Far worse is the inequity this policy 
would create between students who can 
afford to pay for credit and those who 
cannot. Summer internships are already 
reserved for those who have the financial 
capability to forego a full-time summer 
job, but to ask students to pay to do free 
work is simply ridiculous. The financial 
elitism this proposed policy would pro- 
mote is a sign that the Administration is 
perhaps a bit more negligent than some of 
us might have thought. 

Administrators must recognize that the 
willingness of some students to undertake 
sucha responsibility has shifted from noble 
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to virtually necessary in the shrinking job 
market. Many students, especially those 
focusing on the humanities and social sci- 
ences, are essentially required to be willing 
to work for nothing ifthey hope to succeed 
after college. 

Admittedly, the situation is complicated 
by the nebulous, somewhat questionable 
nature of the relationship between intern- 
ships and any form of credit, whether aca- 
demic or otherwise. This stems from the fact 
thatinterns, for the most part, area source of 


10 years, only three states — 
Texas, Virginia and Oklahoma 
— have executed juvenile offend- 
ers. 

This is not a surprising sta- 
tistic considering that those 
same three states claim 54 per- 
cent of the nation’s executions 
in general since 1976. Includ- 
ing the 12 states that do nothave 
a death penalty at all, there are 
31 states that ban the execution — 
of juvenile offenders. Of the 19 
states that do have a juvenile 
death penalty, seven do not 
have juvenile offenders on 
death row. 

These are compelling statis- 
tics. Compelling enough for Jus- 
tice Stevens of the Supreme Court 
to write: “The practice of executing such 
offenders [under 18] is a relic of the past 
and is inconsistent with evolving stan- 
dards of decency in a civilized society. 
We should put an end to this shameful 
practice” (dissenting in re Stanford - 
2002). 

“Evolving standards of decency” are 
extremely significant in regards to the 
execution of juvenile offenders. The Su- 
preme Court uses 
evolving standards 
of decency as a 
method to deter- 
mine, what consti- 
tutes “cruelandun- 
usual punishment” 
under the Eighth 
Amendment. In Coker v. Georgia (1977), 
the Supreme Court said that evolving 
standards of decency shouldbe measured 
by objective factors and that the most 
important objective factor is state legisla- 
tion. 

Thus, in Atkins v. Virginia (2002), the 
Court drew upon the fact that 30 states 
banned the execution of mentally re- 
tarded individuals. In Atkins, the Court 
held that executing mentally retarded 
people violates evolving standards of de- 


free labor. As a result, the rules governing 
credit for such work have never been clear, 
and certain students have given up a regular 
salary for three months in exchange for the 


implied promise of three credits. Reform is | 


now called for, mostly for this reason. 

The unfortunate reality is most intern- 
ships just aren’t that great. Advisors en- 
courage students to seek internships that 
providea genuine learning experience, but 
this is rarely possible. Though internships 
are not necessarily academic, they provide 
work experience that is equally important 
for recent graduates; To inhibit internship 
participation is to effectively hinder stu- 
dents’ potential to get a job after school. 

The key change lies in the opportunity 
to distinguish the difference between work 
deserving of academic credit and work 
deserving of a satisfactory/unsatisfactory 
grade. Students already must seek a fac- 
ulty sponsor for credit and demonstrate 
the academic merit of their experiences, 
but all internships should receive a pass/ 
fail mark at the absolute minimum. Still, if 
it is time to step up the requirements for 
internship credit, such a change should 
not discriminate against those who cannot 
meet an arbitrary, outrageous expense. 

The University has quite a choice to 
make. I can onlyhope that the threat of this 
impending disaster is not realized. As a 


student who hasheldasummerinternship | 


position, and plans to do so again, I am 
saddened to find that the Administration 
is so out of touch with its students. 
—Brendan Schreiber is a sophomore po- 
litical science major. 
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cencyand, therefore, violates the Eighth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

At the least there is a consensus 
equal to that discovered in Atkins 
against executing juvenile offenders. 
The opposition of 31 states is a clear 
guide to the Court that standards of 
decency oppose imposing the death 
penalty agasint juvenile offenders. 

The standards of decency are also 
rapidly evolving. Since 1993, eight states 
have made juvenile executions illegal. 

It is time for the Court to follow 
Justice Stevens’ lead and take a step in 
the direction of morality. America 
should be using the money needed to 
execute juveniles (contrary to poplar 
belief, the death penalty is more expen- 
sive than life in prison) to stop heinous 
crimes from being committed in the 
future. : 

Execution is not the correct way to 
keep young people away from crime. 

Better funding for schools, support 
for working single-mothers, and money 
for drug treatment are all solutions to 
juvenile crime. State-sponsored execu- 
tion is not a solution. 

—Morgan MacDonald is a senior po- 
litical science major. 











Bush all talk 


in terror war 


trutting about with his Stetson hat 
and his six-shooter, President Bush is 
the swaggering cowboy who is going 
to make us safe from the terrorists. 
Not content to “swat at flies,” he’s 
| “smoked them out” of their Afghan caves, and 
“hunted them down” in the narrow alleys of 
Fallujah. Slowly but surely we’re going to get 
| all the terrorists “dead or alive” (notincluding 
| Osama of course, who W. is “not really that 
concerned about”). Yet, in spite ofall the bluster 

and bravado, when it comes to truly protecting 
| this country from another major terrorist attack, 
| President Bush has failed to lead. 

Last week the bipartisan intelligence reform 
bill was killed by House Republicans. Let us 
| pause to reflect on what this means. The 9/11 
| Commission, the one group that comprehen- 
sively studied our government's failures in pre- 
venting the attacks, had recommended a set of 
| reforms designed to ensure that a major attack 
| did not again take place on U.S. soil. 
| After months of torturous negotiations, a 
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bill which incorporated most of these reforms 
was ready to be voted on. These measures 
| enjoyed broad, bipartisan supportin Congress, 
and would surely have passed by large margins 
in the House and Senate. However, when some 
House Republicans objected, Speaker Hastert 
killed the bill rather than let it be passed prima- 





- rilywith Democratic support. So much for the 


spirit of bipartisanship. So much for protect- 
ing us from terrorists. 

And, yet, the conventional wisdom thatlays 
the blame for the defeat of the bill on House 
Republicans is misguided. The truth of the 
matter is that it is President’s failure to lead 
that has ultimately doomed this vital effort at 
reform. 

In fact, when they were first introduced the 
administration made signs it would oppose 
many of its central features. After pressure 
from the Commissioners and the 9/11 fami- 
lies, the President made an about face (one 


»- might say a flip-flop), offering his timid sup- 


~ port for the proposal. In the run-up to the vote 
on the bill, our ‘strong’ and ‘steadfast’ leader - 
made barely a peep. 

_ The great institutional advantage of the 
presidency is the ability to speak directly to all 
Americans. By bringing his agenda directly to the 
people, a president can create a groundswell of 
support which forces Congress to take action. 
When President Bush wanted his tax cuts passed 
he took every opportunity to publicly pressure 
Congress into passing them exactly as he wanted. 
Yet he has shown no such zeal on this measure 
which is so critical to protecting our nation. 

If President Bush truly cared about enacting 
intelligence reform, we would see himata press 
conference, with the 9/11 Commissioners and 
9/11 widows at his back, demanding that Con- 
gress move forward on this legislation. We 
would see a primetime Oval Office address in 
which he chews out Speaker Hastert for put- 
ting partisan politics above the lives and secu- 
rity of ordinary Americans. We have not, and 
we will not, see this. . 

This is a bill the president never wanted, and 
heisall too happy to see it die. Whatis sad about 
this whole fiasco is that he does not have the 
courage to tell us as such and that he has no 
alternative plans for how to make us more secure 
here at home. 

For all his talk about being a strong leader ina 
time of danger, President Bush has shown his 
true self. Perhaps finally people will begin to 
realize that canned photo-ops and trite catch 
phrases do not make a man strong or resolute. 
Perhaps they will begin to see that this isa cowboy 
with no clothes. 

—Santosh Sagar is a senior international 

studies major. 





Modern holiday season honors the almighty dollar 


hanksgiving is a treasured 
American tradition, a holiday 
we Americans have celebrated 
for decades, a time when fam- 
ily from all over the nation 

comes together to celebrate... what? 
Nobody knows. People sit down at their 
tablesand don’trealize thatthey are celebrat- 
ing the Pilgrims’ 1621 harvest, which they 
shared with their savage brethren (whom 
theylater dispatched, butthat’sanotherstory 
all together). So when I pressed people for 
the origin of Thanksgiving, most looked at 


me like I had asked them for the origin of 


Secretary’s Day, then collected themselves 
and offered their stock opinion of the mod- 
ern interpretation of Thanksgiving. 

“It’s when we gather together as a family 


to enjoy and remember all of our blessings.” _ 


Okay, sure. That explanation encapsu- 
lates the intended spirit of the holiday. But 
do we really sit around and think about 
how blessed we are on Thanksgiving? 
Aboutas muchas we think about environ- 


- mentalism on Arbor Day. 


The truth is that Thanksgiving is the 


-sneakiest of all major holidays in making its 


true intentions known. We all get together 


‘ 


and celebrate it out of habit, while the letter 
and spirits its meaning are meaningless. 
The true nature of Thanksgiving’s carefully 
orchestrated plotappears the next day, some- 
times as early as 5:30 a.m. i 

That is when Black Friday’s starting 
gun is fired, releasing tens of thousands of 
caged animals into the aisles ofour nation’s 
fine retailers. Estimates put last year’s Black 
Friday national 
sales total at $7.2 
billion. Of this to- 
tal, $1.52 billion 
came from Wal- 
Mart alone. I guess 
people don’t have 
time to consider the 
Pilgrims’ copious blessings when every bill- 
board and newspaper says that Tickle-Me 
Furby is available for $29.98. 

We really need to look at what has been 
going on for years already and see how all of 
our holidays, not even just the obvious ones, 
have been co-opted by consumerism and 
advertising. I’m sure noone really believes 
that we just get two days off to be with our 
families when most of us are going to just do 
it again less than a month later. We need to 


see our holidays for what they are: well-oiled 


ZACH GOODMAN 
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entrepreneurial machines, some so powerful 
that even the resistant have fallen. 

Europe won’t fall into our commercial 
holiday trap, right? This year the UK spent 
100 million GBP on Halloween, a holiday 
that was once explicitly celebrated by 
America. The grossly profitable industry 
of American tourism has brought about 

this cultural and 
commercial piggy- 
back ride. Said Sa- 
rah Howden of the 
Edinburgh 
Evening News 
about Halloween, 

‘ ’ “As with every 
trend, where the U.S. leads, the UK eventu- 
ally follows.” . 

And the UK has certainly followed, em- 


bracing all things marketable and opening. 


up 18 franchises of the chain store Birth- 
days Halloween. But have they sacrificed 
tradition for commercialism? Said Geoff 
Sanderson, Birthdays marketing director, 
in the Oct. 30 edition of The Scotsman, 
“Edinburgh is steeped in tradition, history 


and all things ghostly and ghoulish, so it 


oe 


- ¥ 


was an obvious location for our not one but 
two Halloween stores.” 

Butis this allabad thing? Do we even care that 
Thanksgiving has become a commercial institu- 
tionunder the radar screen’ Isitabig deal that the 
business of Halloween is appearing overseas? 

Maybe, but it’s at least inevitable. We live ina 
capitalist culture, and entrepreneurs will always 

- want to make money by doing whatever works, 
But as participants in this capitalism, we all have 
tokeep our eyes open and recognize when some- - 
thing is being sold to us. Advertising and com- 
mercialism have become more and more decep- 

tive, and the true capitalist designs of some — 
holidays have been hidden underneath our ha- 
bitual celebration. 

Maybe we don’t like the idea of Thanksgiv- 
ing as a commercial holiday, but we can’t de- 
cide whether or not we like something unless 
we know what it is and what it looks like. Ifwe 
like it, we can keep it, but at least we were able 
to make that choice ourselves. If we don’t like 
it, then each individual should do his or her 
part to reclaim tradition one table at a time. I, 
for one, sat down at mine and thought about 
how truly thankful I was for my family, my 
friends, and my Tickle-Me Furby. © 
—Zach Goodman isa sophomore. — : 
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New grant aims to increase diversity Financial incentives 
to recycle plentiful 


i 


TOULNOD atON 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Dr. Ilene Busch-Vischniac re- 
ceived funding from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation giving her the op- 
portunity to change _ the 
undergraduate program in mechani- 





cal engineering, making it more ame- 
nable to a diverse group of students. 
By increasing diversity, she hopes 
more women and under-represented 
minorities will involve themselves in 
mechanical engineering or engineer- 
ing in general. 

Johns Hopkins is one of the eight 





"MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Professor Busch-Vuschniac, Hopkins’ first female engineering school dean, stepped down last year to teach. 


universities that have received fund- 
ing to engineering students. 

Dr. Busch-Vischniac’s main goal 
is to make engineering a more attrac- 
tive major. In order to do that, she is 
attempting to better integrate the fun- 
damental topics in engineering. 

Her goal is to reduce deterrent 


AIDS day spreading awareness 


BY SANDYA NAIR ; 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


December 1 marks World AIDS 
day, an international effort to spread 
awareness about the rapidly spread- 
ing HIV and AIDS epidemic and to 
promote preventive measures. 

HIV (Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus) is transmitted froman infected 
individual to an unaffected one 
through exchange of bodily fluids. 
AnHIV positive individual is infected 
with the virus. HIV positive individu- 
als develop AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome) because thevi- 
rus deteriorates their immune sys- 
tem. A weakened immune system 
makes a person extremely vulnerable 
to infections, which may result in 
death. 

According to UNAIDS (a United 
Nations Program on HIV/AIDS), 
there are nearly 39.4 million adults 
currently living with HIV. Informa- 
tion from UNAIDSalso indicates that 
Central Asia, Eastern Europeand East 
Asia have the sharpest increases in 
reported cases of individuals with 
HIV. Half of the currently infected 
individuals are women, which is a 
record high rate. 

Furthermore, the rate of increase 
in HIV infection among women in 
many regions of the world surpasses 
that of men. In sub-Saharan Africa, 
for example, 60 percent of reported 
HIV cases are women. In response to 
this, Dr Peter Piot, UNAIDS execu- 
tive director told the BBC: “Strategies 
to address gender inequalities are ur- 
gently needed if we want a realistic 
chanceat turning back the epidemic.” 

Many factors put womenatgreater 
risk for HIV infection than men. Bio- 
logically, women are more prone to 
contracting HIV than men. During 
sex, male to female transmission of 
HIV is twice as probable as female to 
male transmission, according to 
UNAIDS. 

Furthermore, cultural mores of- 
ten augment women’s susceptibility 
to contract HIV. In many parts of the 
world, women are violently forced 
into unprotected sex. According to 
UNAIDS, women in Asia and sub- 
Saharan Africa often engage in sex to 


' obtain necessary goods or services, a 


practice that is becoming more com- 

mon. 

UNAIDS is attempting to reverse 
the trend in HIV infections through 
a Global Coalition on Women and 
AIDS. Dr. Peter Piot believes that 
such action is necessary to prevent 
violence against women and ensure 
access to property and inheritance 
rights, basic education and employ- 
ment rights for women and girls.” 

Dr. Piot believes that although 
the AIDS epidemic is spreading, the 
number of new infections among 
young people is decreasing world- 
wide because of investment in pre- 

‘ w 
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ventive endeavors. The director 
general of WHO (World Health Or- 
ganization), Dr. Lee Jong-Wok, 
supports this because he feels that 
“only by linking prevention and 
treatment can the global spread of 
Aids be halted.” 

While organizations like WHO 
and UNAIDS are making progress 
in spreading education about AIDS 


awareness and preventive measures, | 


cultural 
thwarts the actions of these organi- 
zations where help is most need. A 
reporton BBC Online, recounts how 
a campaign to distribute condoms 
was halted at the top two universi- 
ties in Beijing, China- Peking Uni- 
versity and Tsinghua University 
because administrators felt the cam- 
paign was unacceptable. 

Currently, about one million 
peoplein Chinaareinfected with HIV. 
According to a Xinhua news agency 
report, one school official said the 
campaign was stopped because he felt 
that abstinence from premarital sex 
should be emphasized among stu- 
dents. 

However, awareness about AIDS 
remains poor in this country. A re- 


cent survey reported by BBC indi- | 


cates that 40 percent of participants 
from China could not name a single 


method to protect themselves from | 


HIV infection: 

Nevertheless, Worlds AIDS day 
marks a concerted international ef- 
fort to combat the rapid spread of 
HIV infection. According to 
worldaidsday.org, over 8,000 lives 
per day are lost to AIDS, which 
amounts to 5 people dying of AIDS 
every minute. World AIDS day aims 
at educating people about the four 
methods of HIV contraction, which 
are: 

Unprotected sexual intercourse 
with an infected partner; 

Sharing needles or other contami- 
nated injection or skin-piercing 
equipment; 

Blood and blood products 
through, for example, infected trans- 
fusions and organ or tissue trans- 
plants; 

/Transmission from infected 
mother to child in the womb or at 
birth and breastfeeding. 

The first two factors have been in- 
dicated as the cause of the rapid in- 
crease in the number of HIV infec- 
tions in recent years. _ 

Although the number of people 
living with an HIV infection has 
reached an all-time high, efforts at 
spreading awareness about HIV 
transmission can help thwart this 
rise. 

According to Nick Partridge, 
chief executive of the Terrence 
Higgins Trust, “Once again, women 
are shown to be bearing the brunt of 
the epidemic globally, both in terms 
of living With HIV and as carriers. 


~ 


stigmatization often | 





Continued research into prevention 
methods such as microbicides 


which give women control over | 


their sex lives, alongside education 
and treatment, is vital in order to 
help slow the spread of the virus.” 


course prerequisites that will hinder 
someone from taking courses of in- 


terest to someone. She believes that | 


the core courses such as calculus, 
physics, solids, kinematics and dy- 
namics shouldall apply to each other. 

Dr. Busch-Vischniac’s goal is to 
“revamp” the curriculum and teach 
core courses such as physics and 
mathematics with material that ap- 
plies to the real world. 

She says “I would call this a minds 
on approach; what you can do with 
this calculus to understand the 
physics, like how the mathematics 
are applied to the physics that make 
cars move forward, for example.” 

The NSF funding will span across 


athree year plan. Currently theyare | 


listing every required course for the 
mechanical engineering degree, and 
reviewing the syllabi. 

“We are going to percolate all 


the topics of all schools and narrow | 


the list down from about 3000 


courses to about 1000,” Busch- | 


Vischniac explains. 

Each topic that is a prerequisite 
for the any advanced level classes 
are made as core curricula. Then 
the plan is to make each of them 
more exciting but different modu- 
lar courses. 

In this “minds on” approach Dr. 
Busch-Vischniac is proposing, stu- 
dents take the prerequisite courses, 
applications relating to the basics 
and then the nontechnical material. 

Under the new approach, sec- 


ond order systems and oscillations | 


class should have the basic core re- 
quirements in order for engineer- 


ing student to apply oscillations to | 


everyday life. 

In the non technical sense, oscil- 
lations and cyclical courses can be 
applied to economics. As a result, 
students can apply the majority of 
their applications to the real world 
also. 

How does Dr. Busch-Vischniac 
view this curriculum can change the 
face of Johns Hopkins engineering? 

“As of now, I would not know. It 


would either look the same as of | 
| now, or it could be completely dif- 
| ferent.” 


n 2000 the United States recy- 
cling and reuse industry pulled 
in gross revenues of over $236 
billion. The industry is very 
competitive in terms of wages 
and jobs; average annual salary was 
| approximately $33,000 ($3,000 above 
| the national average) and employ- 
ment reached 1.1 million. 
Within the industry, paper recy- 
| cling has the second highest revenue 
($50 billon) with ferrous metals com- 
ing in first. 
Obviously, the recycling and re- 
use industry is a 
strong and viable 
| part of the Ameri- 
can economy. 
Rarely consid- 
| ered are the eco- 
nomic benefits of 
recycling for insti- 
tutions such as 
| Johns Hopkins. 
| Many large institutions/corpora- 
tions run recycling programs either 
| to look better publicly or because 
people within the institution pushed 
| forthechange. Yet, the economicben- 
efits of recycling are substantial. 

Consider the last two years of just 
| paper recycling at Hopkins. 

Paper recycling includes corru- 
gated cardboard, white paper and 
mixed paper. 

In 2003, over 240 tons of paper 
was recycled, resulting in savings of 
$16,900 from reduced trash removal 
and disposal. 

Through Sept. of 2004, paper re- 
cycling has reached over 220 tons, 
resulting in almost $15,000 in savings 
to the university. 

Not only does it cost the Hopkins 
Recycling Department nothing to re- 
cycle all of this paper through pri- 
mary paper recycling broker Vangel 
Paper, Inc., but the school actually 
earns money. 

For the 21 months through Sept. 
| of this year, we as a university earned 

almost $3,000 just for recycling pa- 
per, of which $650 will be donated to 
| alocal scholarship fund. 
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In addition to the money earned, 
the cardboard baler and forklift 
bought exclusively for recycling pur- 
poses have been paid off from recy- 
cling revenues. 

Recycling laser toner cartridges 
also pays. The recycling department 
collected over two tons of toner car- 
tridges from academic and adminis- 
trative departments in 2003. 

This year, the toner cartridge re- 
cycling rate has much improved. Rev- 
enues generated by the recycled ton- 
ers from Sept. 2003 to Sept. 2004 
reached over 
$4,500, all of 
which is do- 
nated to United 
Way of central 
Maryland. 

More _ as- 
tounding are 
the total envi- 
ronmental sav- 
ings from recycling paper. 

If Hopkins were to recycle 4200 
tons of paper, in one year they'd save 
close to $1.6 million in kilowatt hours 
of energy. Additionally, if they re- 
cycled 7000 tons of paper in one year 
they dsave almost $2.6 million in gal- 
lons of water. 

These numbers are amazing con- 
sidering the recycle rate of Hopkins is 
only around 30 percent, and does not 
even include the tons of plastic, glass, 
metal and computers recycled each 
year at JHU. 


In addition, JHMI is notincluded _ 


in these estimates. Therefore, JHU 
has much room for recycling im- 
provement. 3 

Just a reminder to students, large 
papér recycling bins will be located in 
the residence halls during finals each 
semester. 

If a department would like to ar- 
range a pickup of toner cartridges or 
a large amount of paper, please e- 


mail recycle@jhu.edu or call 6-5592.. 


—Dave Marvin is president of Stu- 
dents for Environmental Action and 
works at the JHU Recycling Department. 





Common food allergies causing difficulties 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


A peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wich or a glass of milk doesn’t sound 
particularly threatening as a snack, 
but for people with foodallergies, they 
can be deadly. 

Hopkins scientists are working to 
study these allergies and have pub- 
lishéd two papers in the past month 
that may make life easier for those 
with the allergies. 

Aboutthree percent of children in 
the U.S. have some type of food al- 
lergy; the most common being milk, 
shellfish, peanuts and eggs. Thisnum- 
ber drops for adults, with only one 
percent of adults having diagnosed 
food allergies. 

According to the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases, this drop is due to the fact that 
many children outgrow their food al- 
lergies, especially milk allergies. 

People who have food allergies are 
born with antibodies against mol- 
ecules in certain foods. Antibodies, 
are typically associated with the im- 
mune response and recovering from 
illnesses, bind to proteins and cause 
the body to attack them. Thisis useful 
when a foreign substance enters the 
body, such as a bacteria. 

If an antibody attacks molecules 
found in something such as peanuts, 
every time that person ingests pea- 
nuts, their body will launch an attack 
against it. 

Depending on what part of the 
body the antibodies are released in, 
there can be different symptoms of a 
allergy, including abdominal pain, 
throat problems, asthma, and hives. 
_ Many people have food intoler- 
ances, suchas lactose intolerance, that 
are not actual allergies, doctors have 
a few ways of diagnosing something 
as specifically an allergy. The most 
common of these is a skin test. 

According to the Food Allergyand 
Anaphylaxis Network, during a skin 
testa doctor placesa drop of the aller- 
gen on a patients forearm. He then 
pricks the skin with a needle, allow- 
ing only a tiny drop of the suspected 
allergen to enter the skin. If the pa- 
tient is allergic to whatever was being 
tested, a red bump will appear. 

_ Since knowledge of your allergy is 
critical to avoiding allergic reactions, 
these tests may literally be lifesaving 


- 


for many. A paper published last 
month by Hopkins allergy expert 
Robert Wood examined the risks, 
however, that these tests could have. 

The idea of feeding a food, evena 
tiny amount, to a child who could be 
allergic to it is enough to make any 
parent queasy. Wood’s paper, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Allergy and 
Clinical Immunology, was a compre- 
hensive review of 584 completed food 
challenges. 

Once you know that you have an 
allergy, the key is avoidance. 

Hopkins junior Brian Harris, who 
has a shellfish allergy, says that he 
doesn’t even know what would happen 
ifheate shellfish. “When waslittleI got 
really sick, like all congested and 
wheezy, so my parents took me to the 
doctor and they did allergy tests and 
found out that I was allergic to shellfish 
before I had even eaten any.” 

Harris says that youjust have to be 
upfront about asking restaurants ifa 
dish contains whatever you are aller- 
gic to. “They’re always nice about it. 
Even ifa waitress doesn’t know, she’ll 
go ask someone else,” he explains. 

While itis often easy to tell whether 


te 
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something has shellfish in it, people 
with other allergies may havea harder 
time. For example, people with pea- 
nut allergies can have an allergic re- 
action to less than 1/1000 ofa peanut. 
This means that they have to be par- 
ticularly careful, often not even able 
to be in the same room as someone 
eating a peanut butter sandwich. 

Robert Wood has co-authored a 
second paper this month which gives 
advice to people who are outgrowing 
their peanut allergy. People who had 
violent reactions to peanuts asa child 
most likely avoid peanut butter as 
they grow older, even if their allergy 
seems to disappear. Wood recom- 
mends otherwise. 

The study, published in the Nov. 
issue of The Journal of Allergy and 
Clinical Immunology, examined 68 
children who had outgrown peanut 
allergies. Using questionnaires and 
skin tests, the researchers found that 
three of the 68 children had relapsed 
into having an allergic reaction. 

The surprising part of their re- 
sults was that children who had 
eaten peanut products at least once 
a month since they outgrew their 


While many people can eat copious amounts of peanut butter at one time, tho. 


in 


allergy were less likely to have their 
allergy come back. Based on these 
results, Wood and his colleagues 
are recommending that children 


who have outgrowna peanutallergy - 


consume peanuts on a monthly ba- 
sis. 

Alain Joffee, Director of the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness Center, says 
that there are at least a few Hopkins 
students with major food allergies 
every year. 

Joffee points out that living with a 
major allergy “can have a huge im- 
pactonastudent’slife since they must 
always be on guard and vigilant about 
what they eat. Even going to a simple 
social function like a birthday party 
can be a problem if ice cream sun- 
daes, including peanuts, are being 
served.” 

He says that the best way for a 
student to deal with a food allergy is 
to make sure people around them 
know. “Students are also encour- 
aged to make sure their friends are 
aware of the allergy so they can ren- 
der assistance and if living in the 
dorms are encouraged to share the 
information with their RAs.” 
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Junior Sadiya Muqueeth and sophomore Rani Pallegadda take a nap in the library instead of studying. 


In time for finals: a caffeine guide 


Your Health 


BY HARRISON BRADLOW 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


With finals looming ominously 
upon the horizon, the term “all 
nighter” is taking on ever greater sig- 
nificance for Hopkins students. Yet 
who among us has not spent a few 
hours or more quite accidentally 
passed out? 

It’s a fact — our bodies weren’t 
meant for the rigors that procrasti- 
nating students ask of them. Which 
is why we are provided with a wide 
array of academic performance en- 
hancing substances. 

The two most common examples 
around campus are various 
caffeinated beverages and Red 
Bull. But what exactly do these sub- 
stances do to your body, and which is 
the best choice for getting through an 
all nighter? 

We'll start with caffeine, or 
trimethylxanthine. Don’t kid your- 
self, it is a drug, and an addictive 
one too. I can vouch for that from 
experience. If that doesn’t surprise 
you, then consider that it’s actually 
in the same family of drugs as co- 
caine and heroin. 

Caffeine is a stimulant, buta pas- 
sive one. Your body gets tired when 
your brain produces a hormone 
called adenosine. Adenosine then 
binds to receptors in your cells, tell- 
ing them to be tired. Caffeine mim- 
ics adenosine, and binds to those 
receptors, but has no effect. So in- 
stead of getting tired, caffeine can 
give you a little jump start by kick- 
ing the adenosine molecules off 
their receptors. —~ 

A secondary effect caffeine has is 
stimulating the adrenal glands to pro- 
duce adrenaline, giving an even 
greater short-term energy boost. The 
release of adrenaline is temporary, 
however, and this is why even though 
caffeine stays in your system for 


hours, the strongest effects might 
wear off much faster. 

The last thing caffeine does to your 
body is cause the release of dopam- 
ine by the brain. Here is where it is 
similar to the harder drugs mentioned 
earlier. Dopamine has to do with the 
feeling of pleasure, and researchers 
believe this is the step that leads to 
caffeine addiction. 

The problem with caffeine is that 
after the jolt wears off, you’re left 
lethargic and tired, perhaps feeling 
even more exhausted than 
before. I’ve found that the best way 
to beat this is to take more caffeine 
just as you can feel the buzz wear- 
ing off. 

One should note, this is not good 
for your body, and should not be 
repeated ona dailybasis. After pull- 
ing an all nighter, you should 
strongly consider backing off from 
caffeinated substances for a day or 
two. E 

How do your standard bever- 


ages measure up in caffeine con-" 


tent? Coffee contains about 100 mg 
/6 ounces, with tea coming in at 70 
mg/6 ounce cup. For the Cafe Q 
regulars out there, realize that a 
“Short” beverage is 8 ounces, “Tall” 
is 12, and “Grande” is 16. So a 
Grande drip coffee would contain 
just under 300 mg of caffeine. A 
single shot of espresso has about 
100 mg in it. 

Sodas come in pretty far behind 
that, ranging from the low 30s to mid 
50s in mg/can. Jolt Cola measures in 
at 71 mg/can, about the same as a 
small cup of tea (surprised?). 

Another sourceis Jolt chewinggum. 
It is advertised as two pieces equaling 
one cup of coffee, so that comes to 
about 50 mg per piece of gum. 

Caffeine pills? The active ingredient 
in the popular “NoDoz” is caffeine, the 
exact same active ingredient asin every 
other caffeine pill. So don’tpaytwiceas 
much for it. Anyway, the pills contain 
200 mg of caffeine each. 

I’ve never tried this method, but 


FIVE HARDEST FINALS 


Your Academics 


Physics for Engineers II 
This class is for the real gunners 
who manage to survive Physics I 
and decide to stick with it for an- 
other semester. For this reason, an 
already brutal test is made even 
more difficult as the average stu- 
dent knows his/her stuff a little bit 
better and the curve becomes less 
favorable. Don’t count on beating 

the curve; there are still about 250 © 
students in Physics II even after 

students drop out of Physics I. 


| Biochemistry Lab _ 
Certain science labs, including 
organic chemistry and biochemis- 
try, require that students take what 
is called a “practical” exam. Stu- 
dents are called into the lab at ran- 
dom to answer about 20 questions. 
ere is a catch, however. Each 
ion is actually part of a lab- 
it students must perform within 
tain time limit. Don’t mess up. 
g have one chance 











- Orgo II is considered far worse by 
_ most. This is one of those tests that 


-_ andstill fail miserably. Don’t worry 


Calculus Ill 


a out easy homework leading up to 
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the readings you should be fine. 
The difficulty lies in the atmo- 
sphere of the test; imagine having 
to prove your knowledge of eco- 
nomic theory to an intimidating 
Scotsman with sideburns. 


Organic Chemistry II 

Organic chemistry has a repu- 
tation for being the class that sepa- 
rates the true premeds from the 
wannabes. Makingitthrough Orgo 
1 is certainly an achievement, but 


you can spend weeks studying for 


though: the writing seminars de- 
partment is happy to welcome all 
failed premeds! | 


This class, required for engineers 
and math majors, is famous for ru- 
ining GPAsafter the final exam. Stu-_ 
dents are fooled into resting on their 
laurels as the course gets slightly 
easier towards the end of the semes- 
ter, but are then shocked to find that 








- use a hard curve to balance : 


con piled by Brendan Schreiber 
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there’s an old-school substitute to caf- 
feine pills if you need a quick boost 
and don’t have the time for coffee; a 
cup of instant coffee contains about 
60-80 mg. 

Red Bull contained about 80 mg/ 
can. Butin Red Bull, youare also con- 
suming the stimulants taurine and 
glucuronolactone. If you’re worried 
about health effects of these sub- 
stances, the FDA has thus far issued 
no regulations upon the amounts of 


these substances which can be found | 


in beverages. 

So, if you havea few rough weeks 
ahead of you, here’s my advice: Try 
to make it without stimulants ofany 
sort for as long as possible. Your 
body does need sleep, and you are 
most productive when you get 
it. The whole bit about early to bed 
and early to rise carries a good 
amount of wisdom. 

_ If you need some sort of stimu- 
lant, try taking it early in the day and 
let it work its way out of your system, 
so you can get a deep, restful sleep at 
night. 

A 30-minute nap is supposed to 
have about the same beneficial effects 
as a 6 ounce cup of coffee, so try a 
short nap ifyou needa break. Andtry 
to sleep right before you pull an all 
nighter; it will prevent dosing and 
help keep you focused. 

Finally, the more concentrated the 
substance you are taking, the faster it 
will hit you. A cup of coffee’s benefi- 
cial effects last about 3-4 hours, 
whereas a shot of espresso only runs 
about 1-1.5. 

Good luck in the coming weeks, 
and see you on D Level. 


Your Clubs 


BY JESSICA REBARBER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Hopkins, over the past few years, 
has played host to several a capella 
groups including the Vocal Chords, 
the Octopodes, the Sirens, the All 
Nighters, the Jewish Ketzev and the 
Christian-based group Adoremus. 

The newesta capella group on cam- 
pus is Kranti, the first group to base 
their performancesona fusion of Hindi 
and Western music. Hindi inspired a 
capella has becomea trend throughout 
the nation’s universities, beginning at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
spreading as far as UC Berkeley. The 
Hopkins version has found its motiva- 
tion in the previously founded groups. 

Hindi music is a large part of In- 
dian culture. In fact, Bollywood, re- 
sponsible for producing Indian’s pop- 
culture movies, is a large proponent 
of music. Around 90 percent of all 
movies made are musicals. “Kranti,” 
Hindu for “revolution,” hopes to 
carry on the tradition of cultural, In- 
dian music. 

Co-founders Hari Prabhakar, a 
sophomore public health and writing 
seminars double major, and Sameer 
Punyani, a sophomore IR major and 
business minor, decided to begin 


- Kranti as a way to explore their roots 


and their passion for singing along 
with other Hopkins students. 
Although the majority of their 
original group of 18 singers were of 
South-Asian descent, it is not a re- 
quirement to join the group. Kranti, 
as a concept, began last fall. 
However, because of the structural 
changes that occurred within StuCo 
last year, Kranti was not placedon the 


| BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


|| Allison Veditz has considered jobs 


in medicine, law, archeology and 
teaching. Veditz, a double major in 
| history and writing seminars, is, like 
| most seniors, about to graduate from 
| college and is not sure what kind of 

job she wants or how to go about 


| getting that job. 


Hopkins’ seniors of all majors 
who aren’t applying to graduate 
school are looking for a job. For 

| Veditz, a North Carolina native, lo- 
cation is important, and she wants 
to stay in the warmer areas of the 
| United States. 

“T don’t want to go any farther 
north than Baltimore,” she said. 

Iverson Long, a double major in 
international relations and Russian, 
| is considering moving to Europe and 
| wouldn’t mind “living in any major 
city.” 

While Long and Veditz are open 
to a broad variety of jobs, Joe 
Fontanetta, a senior international re- 
lations major, will only be truly happy 
with an investment banking job. 

Long, Veditz and Fontanetta have 
| agreed to allow their job search 
tracked throughout their senior year 
in this three-part series, to see where 
they finally settle. 

The job search for Hopkins’ stu- 
| dents, like all college students, is a 
stressful, long ordeal that can end 
up at a completely different place 
from that intended. 


ALLISON VEDITZ: 
VARIOUS OPTIONS 





Veditz had been considering law 
school for several years but decided this 
summer she didn’t want to bea lawyer. 

“T realized I was going to law 
school because I wanted to be a po- 
litical consultant, and I realized I 

_ didn’t want to practice law and that 
I would have to for a while after law 
school,” Veditz said. 

Unsure what to do now that she 
isn’t planning onlawschool, Veditz 
is trying to get a temporary job 
teaching in low-income areas. She 
applied for Teach for America but 
found out that she would have to 
train this summer, when she already 
has plans working somewhere else. 

“T think I might try to be a substi- 
tute teacher on my own for a while,” 
Veditz said. “ButI don’t wantto teach 





agenda until early last spring. Once 
the constitution was written, Kranti 
had to then wait again to be placed on 
the docket until this fall. Finally, 
Kranti was approved and can now 
move forward asa recognized group. 

The major roadblock that Kranti 
now faces is funding. They are cur- 
rently in their probationary year for 
the PAC, which means they cannot 
request funding until the fall of 2005. 
Therefore, all expenses they now sus- 
tain are, according to Prabhakar, “out 
of pocket.” 

Receiving funding at Hopkins is a 
necessity for the survival of groups. 
Kranti hopes to make it through this 
yearand then pursue the crucial mon- 
etary aid. 

Although there are several ob- 
stacles to surviving and performing 
without any funding, Kranti has 
managed to showcase its talents at 
several events. Kranti’s first per- 
formance ever was at the South- 
Asian Society of Hopkins (SASH) 
show last year. 

After SASH, Kranti sang at the In- 
ter-Faith Center’s cultural coffee 
house, and then was the guest group 
at Ketzev’s spring concertlast spring. 
Kranti made their Fall 2004 debut at 
the Diwalishow during parents’ week- 
end, and also showed off their talents 
at Culturefest 2004. 

Kranticertainly began onthe right 
foot, but President Hari Prabhakar 
explains that having 18 members last 
term made it virtually impossible to 
coordinate schedules and personali- 
ties. However, he notes that this year’s 
switch to a “smaller group has al- 
lowed [them] to focus onacore group 
of talented and dedicated individuals 
while also making the logistics a lot 
more easier to handle.” 

Additional glitches in the original 


for a living.” 

Veditz has an interest in archeology 
after working in it this summer, but is 
also considering getting her post doc- 
torate and then attending medical 
school. She also mentioned an interest 
in pursuing a masters degree in the fine 
arts for creative writing. 

“But there is no financial aid for 
post docs sol’d have to get a job, save 
money and wait,” Veditz said. 

She admits that “Grad school 
stresses [her] out a little,” and wor- 
ries that graduate school in archeol- 
ogy is too specific. 

After coming to this school con- 
sidering medicine, then moving to 
law, and just now deciding that law 
wasnt for her, itis obvious that Veditz 
is still trying to find what works for 
her. She said she thinks substitute 
teaching would be “good for me, and 
would allow me to save money for 
grad school.” 

What graduate school she goes to is 
still very much up in the air. “Archeol- 
ogy is as much a realistic option as 
medicine, even more so because I have 
experience in it,” she said. “Money 
doesn’t really matter,” Veditz said. “As 
long as I have enough to survive.” 


JOE FONTANETTA: 
A JOB (HE DOES NOT 
WANT) IN THE BAG 


Fontanetta, an international re- 
lations major and entrepreneurship 
and management minor, said it was a 
relief when he found out earlier this 
semester that he was offered a posi- 
tion at the American Express office in 
Maryland as a financial advisor. 

“But that’s not where I really want 
to be,” Fontanetta said. “I would love 
to do investment banking and would 
like to live in New York City.” 

Fontanetta has sentin several appli- 
cation to employers in both New York 
and in Maryland, and has several inter- 
views lined up for Christmas break. 

“Tveused the Career Centerasmuch 
as possible,” Fontanetta said. “The Ca- 
reer Center is really helpful for science 
kids, but not so much for investment 
banking.” 

“Tjust wanta job; that’s whenT’ll feel 
secure,” Fontanetta said. “It’s good to 
have the American Express job to fall 
backon, butifl getaninvestmentbank- 
ing job I'll be really happy.” 

If the American Express job is all 
that pans out, he doesn’t mind liv- 
ing in Baltimore, especially consid- 
ering how much cheaper it is to live 
here than in New York. 





| The quest for a job: seniors 
search for lives after college 


“You can always transfer within 
a company,” he said. “I just worry 
about getting my foot in the door.” 

But Fontanetta feels pretty confi- 
dent about his interviews over winter 
break. “I think I’m good at interviews 
— hopefully my applications will be 
good enough to get me noticed for 
some.” 

Although he is an international 
relations major, Fontanetta isn’t 
really interested in working in gov- 
ernment. 

“My interests developed overtime. 
I figured what I wanted to do at the 
end of sophomore, beginning of jun- 
ior, year.” 

He said he’s interested in invest- 
mentbanking because the idea of con- 
trolling a company coming into the 
market fascinates him. 


IVERSON LONG: 
INTERNSHIPS TO JOB 


Long, a double major in interna- 
tional relations and Russian with a 
minor in economics, isn’t applying 
for jobs; he’s applying for summer 
internships that will lead to a job. 

“T hope that an internship at the 
state department or somewhere else 
will turn into a job,” Long said. 

Long, like Veditz, changed majors 
late, switching for classics and writing 
seminars to international relations. 

“T realized that I was never going to 
bea great writer ora great Latin scholar 
and I didn’t want to teach,” Long said. 
“An IR major allows more interaction 
with people, and I like that.” 

He, like many seniors, is consid- 
ering graduate school and sees 
working for a few years after college 
as away of getting into a good gradu- 

ate school. 

“Most graduate schools in inter- 
national relations or business want 
some job experience,” Long said, “so 
even if these internships don’t lead to 
a job, they will give me experience.” 

Long spend hisjunior year in Mos- 
cow and is very interested in U.S. 
relations with Russia. He said he 
could see himself working in Russia 
or central Europe for a few years and 
hopes on settling in any major city. 

“I don’treally havea grand scheme 
but I'd like to do diplomacy or inter- 
national business,” Long said. “I just 
want to be financially independent 
and gaining experience in fields that 
interest me.” 

Long also finds looking for a job 
stressfuland time consuming. “Look- 
ing for a job is almost like taking an 
extra class; it’s a lot of work.” 





Kranti’s a capella combines tradition and rock 


i ee heen ! 
ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Kranti member sophomore Sajeda Kermally, performs at Culture Show. 


set-up of Kranti included the varying 
musical training of members. Some, 
while of Indian descent, were only 
trained in the Western style of music, 
making the transition to the Hindustani 
and Carnatic, classic Indian singing 
styles, a bit arduous. Kranti, in the 
words of its president, strives to “fuse 
eastern and western styles with a great 
_ degree of authenticity.” 

To this end, the group attempts to 
identify with every type of group on 
campus. Students ofnon-South-Asian 
descent are encouraged to participate 
or listen to Kranti’s performances. 

After the mountain of paperwork 
incurred by Kranti this past year, the 
group is extremely happy to begin its 
fund-raising and hopefully host its 
own concert. 


1 


The group’s goal for this spring 
is to be the feature group in a con- 
cert, with guest Hindi a capella 
groups from Brown and other col- 
leges. Additionally, there isa chance 
that Kranti and the Indian fusion 
dance troupe JOSH will collaborate 
on a project. 

Vice-President Sameer Punyani 
also believes that there is a possibility 
of Kranti’s performing at the Indian 
embassy in Washington, D.C., which 
he states would be a “great opportu- 
nity” not only for Kranti, but for 
Hindu a capella as a whole. 

Kranti has been actively promot- 
ing their music and heritage for the 
past year, and now the groups is cer- 
tain that their future at Hopkins is 
bright. 
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Senior running back Adam Cook broke the Hopkins all-time rushing record in his final game as a Blue Jay, finishing his career with 2,769 yards. 


Jays overcome 14-point deficit in victory 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Earnest returnedashort punt 15 yards 
to give the Jays good field position at 
the Yellow Jackets’ 31-yard line. 

“It’s nice to have a kick returner 
that consistently gives the offense 
good field position, said senior guard 
Mike Speer in regards to Evan Ear- 
nest. “It was also great to see him 
elevate his game receiving, too.” 

Dilonno ran a quarterback draw 
for nine yards on first down and se- 
nior fullback Nate Readel plunged 
ahead on the next play for two more, 
giving Hopkins a first down at the 
Waynesburg 20. 

After two incomplete passes, 
Dilonno and Earnest hooked up fora 
big third down conversion on an out 
route, placing the ball at the Yellow 
Jacket eight. Cook covered all eight 

yards on the next play, giving the Jays 
a short-lived 23-21 lead — their first 
lead of the game. 

Just when it seemed that Hopkins 
had all of the momentum, a Yellow 
Jacket defender deflected Scott’s ex- 
tra point attempt into the hands of 
Waynesburg safety Andy Tenney. 
Tenney proceeded to return the PAT 
attempt 107 yards for two points, 

which knotted the score at 23-23. 
Hopkins first lead of the game offi- 
cially lasted zero seconds in game 
time. 

After another Hopkins defensive 
stop, the Jays began to drive thelength 

_ of the field. Facing a third and seven 
at the Blue Jays 25-yard line, Earnest 
made his most impressive, and possi- 


M. Basketball loses second straigh 


Hopkins drops 
back-to-back road 
games, falls to 2-2 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins men’s basket- 
ball split its first four games, opening 
the season at 2-2. The Jays opened 
their season by hosting and winning 
the Blue Jay Invitational Tournament 
on the weekend of Nov. 19-20. 
Hopkins’ most recent match-ups, 
however, resulted in an 80-67 loss to 
the Villa Julie College Mustangs and 


a69-62 defeat at the hands of Carnegie 


Mellon on Wednesday. 

Early in the first half of the contest 
against Villa Julie, the Mustangs 
jumped out to an early 18-5 lead, but 


the Jays’ returning junior guard and ' 


co-captain Frank Mason hit a three- 
pointer from downtown and followed 
upwithalay-in to pull Hopkins within 
five points. Nevertheless, Villa Julie 
stormed back with a 10-0 scoring 
spree, running away witha 28-10lead. 
The Jays climbed back to within 12 
points of Villa Julie by halftime, but 
never recovered. The Mustangs in- 
creased their lead to as many as 21 


points in the second half. ; 
Sophomore center Danny 
Nawrocki, who hasalready shown im- 


provement following his standout 
‘ormanceasa freshmana year ago, 
paced Hopkins with 17 points and 
nine rebounds. Hecurrentlyleads the 
team with an average of 19.3 points 
and 11 rebounds per game and was 
also named the Centennial Confer- 
ence Player of the Week. 
Senior forward and co-captain 
Eric Toback posted 12 points and 
eight rebounds. 


¥ 
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bly most important, catch of the af- 
ternoon. Dilonno threw in front of 
Earnest while he was crossing over 
the middle, forcing him to dive. Ear- 
nest made the full-extension catch 
before falling to the turf and breaking 
his collarbone. 





ona win and that used to mean beat- 
ing [McDaniel] in our last regular 
season game,” said Hopkins head 
coach Jim Margraff. “But for the past 
three seasons, we have been able to 
take the intensity from that game and 

win again against 


Despite obvious an opponent 
pain, Earnest weve never 
heldontotheball It was great to See Our faced. It was 
and kept the great to see our 
drive alive. Offense come back offense come 
Dilonno and back and our de- 
Wolcott con- and our defense make fense make the 


nected for 36 
yards on the next 
play to getthe ball 
deep into Yellow 


the necessary 
adjustments to shut 


necessary ad- 
justments to shut 
out a good of- 
fense in the sec- 


Jacket territory. ond half.” 

Cook carried the ; The Blue Jays 
ball severaltimes OUT a good offense in finish up at 9-2, 
to advance the tying the record 


ball inside the 
Waynesburg five, 
but an offensive 
pass interference 


the second half. 
—JIM MARGRAFF, 


for second most 
wins in school 
history, along 
with the 2002 
team. The 


HEAD COACH 





penalty negateda Gis Fa 
Wolcott touch- 

down reception and set up Scott’s 
game-winning field goal. 

Hopkins’ super sophomores 
shined during the team’s third con- 
secutive ECAC championship. 
Hagel’s unbelievable 18 tackle per- 
formance, coupled with Earnest’s 151 
all-purpose yards and timely three 
receptions, gave the rest of the Blue 
Jay starters enough help to overcome 
a talented Waynesburg team. 

“Tt’s always great to end the season 


Hopkins record 
was established in 2003, when the Jays 
finished 10-1. Hopkins will graduate 
15 seniors — a class that is now the 
winningest in school history with a 
34-8 record. The senior class includes 
two All-America selections, five All- 
Centennial players and two CoSIDA 
District II Academic All-Americans. 

Cook is the all-time school leader 
in rushing and all-purpose yards. Se- 
nior safety Matt Campbell is second 
on the all-time Hopkins interception 








er 


Junior guard Bobby Sharrafeddin splits a double team vs. Frostburg St. 


Thetough lossto local foe Villa Julie 
came on the heels of two impressive 
wins in the Blue Jay Invitational. Win- 
ners of their home tournament for the 
third consecutive year, the Jays defeated 
the Frostburg State Bobcats, 85-80, in 
overtime and Keystone, 76-65. 

Nawrockiposted double-doublesin 
both games of the Invitational, with 25 
points and 12 rebounds against 
Frostburg State and 16 points and 12 
reboundsagainst Keystone. Hewasalso 
named the MVP of the tournament. 

- Toback also put up a double- 
double in Friday night’s game against 
Frostburg State, with 18 points and 
12rebounds. Masonalso contributed 
nine points and 14 rebounds from his 
point guard position. 

Although Frostburg Stateled athalf- 
time, 40-33, the Jays took control of the 
game with a 10-2 run to take a 46-44 
lead..'}'—4! 

In the Jays’ win over Keystone in 
the tournament final, Jays’ junior 


_ guard BobbySharafeddin and Toback 





hit consecutive three pointers during 
an early 8-0 run helping the Jays grab 
a 46-36 lead. The Jays led by as many 
as 16 points during three different 
periods in the game. 

Sharafeddin posted a career-high 
16 points and was named to the 2004 
All-Tournament team. He also made 
three ofhis attempted six three point- 
ers in the second half of the Keystone 
victory. 

Toback chipped in with 15 points 
and nine rebounds, Asa team, the Jays 
connectedonsevenof11 attempts from 
behind the arc in the second half. 


Picked to finish second behind - 


Franklin & Marshall in the Centen- 
nial Conference preseason poll, the 
Jays are looking to exact revenge over 
the Diplomats, who eliminated 
Hopkins from the Centennial Cham- 
pionship tournament last year. 

The Jays headed to their first game 
on the road against Carnegie Mellon 
University in Pennsylvania on 
Wednesday night. 

. a 


a 


list with 16. Wolcott finishes his ca- 
reer with his name all over the 
Hopkins receiving record book; he 
ranks fourth in receptions (141), third 
in yards (2,342) and second in touch- 
downs (26). 

Linebacker ‘Chris Wegman and 


Football assistant 
wins AFCA award 


Keith Emery to be recognized in January 


BY JON ZIMMER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


During the Johns Hopkins foot- 
ball team’s run of three consecutive 
Centennial Conference champion- 
ships, the squad’s most valuable asset 
has been a stingy defense. That de- 
fensive success starts with fourth year 
‘D’ coordinator Keith Emery, who 
was recently named Division III As- 
sistant Coach of the Year by the 


| American Football Coaches’ Associa- 


tion (AFCA). ; 

“The tough attitude of our defense 
comes from him,” said junior line- 
backer Adam Luke, who works closely 
with Emery during his position drills. 
“He’s extremely dedicated, and that 
shows through in his game planning. 
He’s always got a good scheme for us.” 

Hopkins relied heavily upon its 
defense during its four-game winning 
streak during the end of the 2004 sea- 
son, especially in the 12-9 win over 
McDaniel College to clinch a share of 
the conference crown. The Jays’ de- 
fense scored the game’s lone touch- 
down, was credited with a safety and 
also setup a field goal with a fumble 
recovery deep inside McDaniel terri- 
tory. 

Since Emery took over as coordi- 
nator in 2001, the Jays defense has led 


the nation in pass efficiency twice 
(2001 and 2003). The ’01 squad was 
also the first Division III team not to 
allow a single touchdown pass for an 
entire season since 1980. 

In addition to his defensive coor- 
dinator duties, Emery also serves as 
the position coach for the inside line- 
backers and is integral to Hopkins’ 
recruiting efforts. 

“Working with Coach Emery has 
helped me understand our defensive 
scheme better as a whole,” said Luke, 
who led the team in tackles as asopho- 
more with 71. “He’s very good at ex- 
plaining exactly howa player fits into 
a specific scheme. He just has a great 
football mind.” 

Hopkins has posted a 34-8 overall 
record since Emery took over the de- 
fense, includinga 10-1 seasonin2003. 
That year, the Jays intercepted 28 
passes, allowed just 7.0 points per 
game and posted three straight shut- 
outs at one point in the season. 

The criteria for the award include 
on-field coaching ability, team and 

player success and volunteer and 
community-related activities. 

Emery will be honored with a 
plaque at this year’s AFCA Kickoff 
Luncheon, which will be a part of the 
AFCA Convention starting Jan. 10 in 
Louisville, Ky. 





OFFSEASON NEWS AND NOTES 


fullback Nate Readel have both been | 


three-year starters on Hopkins three 
winningest teams. Another equally 
important loss will be senior long 
snapper Jake Kail, who handled the 
long and short-snapping duties for 
all four years of his career without 
one bad snap. 

The Blue Jays also graduate five 
offensive linemen who have seen sig- 
nificant amounts of action during 
their four years. All-American and 


_ captain Matt Weeks is the lone senior 


at tackle, guards Bill Carpluk, Ryan 
Sheare and Mike Speer haveall started 
during the past two seasons and tight 
endJon Zimmer started several games 
during his senior season. 





| MENS LACROSSE RELEASES 
2005 SCHEDULE 


The Blue Jays will play one of the 
| toughest schedules in the nation this 
| upcoming spring. Hopkins will face 
| off against seven teams from last 
| season’s NCAA tournament. 

The Jays’ road schedule features big 
games against Princeton, rival Mary- 
land and defending National Cham- 
pion Syracuse. Hopkins also travels to 
North Carolina and Towson. 

Games against Navy, Virginia, and 
Duke highlight the Jays’ home sched- 
ule. Rounding out the home schedule 
are UMBC, Hofstra, Albanyand Loyola. 






Hopkins has won its last 27 contests on 
Homewood Field. 


WATER POLO RANKED NO. 3 
IN FINAL DIVISION Ill POLL 


Hopkins finished the season be- 
hind only Whittier College and Uni- 
versity of Redlands in the final Divi- 
sion III National Collegiate Poll. 

The Blue Jays also garnered the 
No. 8 ranking in the end of the season 
CWPA Top 10 Poll. Princeton took 
the top spotinthe CWPA. 

Brian Mead, who scored 100 goals 
this season, earned first team All- 
Southern honors. 


/ coffee ........ 


cappuccino, Caffe latte, mocha (hot and iced), muffins, scones, 


egg wraps,all carry out, open at 6:30 am 


& a [ a a oy italian and mediterranean donna’s 


roasted vegetables, hummus, roasted portabellos, chicken, casear salads, 


shrimp, salmon and flank steak all available for carry out. 


a ee 
ae li Léa rs | & four cheese voted best of baltimore, 


dozens of made to order sandwiches on rustic breads. veggie wraps, 


quesadillas and turkey, beef and veg burgers, with fries 


desserts........... 


ice cream, chocolate mousse cake, bread pudding, apple cranberry tart, 


cream cheese tart, tiramisu, biscotti 


free WITfl access 


I). 


CAFE. 


COFFEE. 


pay with j-cash 
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Jays win fifth straight game 
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Freshman guard Andrea Doodrill fights through a foul in the Wash. win. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
forth manner that continued 
throughout the first half. Both teams 
played primarily in the half-court, 
with only two fast-break points be- 
tween the two teams combined. The 
Jays entered the half holding a five- 
point advantage. 

The Blue Jay shooters caught fire 
in the second halfand quickly crushed 
any Bullets hope of victory. Led by 
Sophomore guard Whitney Davis’s 
21 second-half points and red-hot 
three-point shooting, the Blue Jays 
quickly left the Bullets in the dust 
with a 14-4 run early in the second 
half. Senior forward Ashanna Randall 
was also a key contributor, scoring 21 
points while shooting a near perfect 


10 of 12 from the field. 

Davis finished with a career high 
31 points in only 15 minutes of play. 
Senior guard Ashley Felix came up 
one point short of a double-double 
with nine points and 10 rebounds. 

“[{Whitney] had an absolutely ex- 
traordinary game,” said junior for- 
ward Amanda Leese. “She has worked 
so hard for this season. Her perfor- 
mance is an illustration of the great 
depth we have. Depth has always been 
a theme at Hopkins and that is why 
we are always so good. We can wear 
teams down. Look at Gettysburg, its 
not that they are a bad team, its just 
that they ran out of options against 


» 


us. 


Led by their second half scoring - 





outburst and Davis’ career game, 
Hopkins easily cruised to victory over 
the Bullets, 98-74. The win also im- 
proved the Jays to 2-0 in the confer- 
ence. 

This past Sunday against Case 
Western Reserve, the Blue Jays en- 
tered the match-up as the heavy fa- 
vorites. Hopkins lived up to the bill- 
ing by building a early lead, spurred 
by Felix’s early eight points and an 
11-0 run, putting the Blue Jays up 
21-9 with 12:25 remaining in the 
quarter. 

A three-pointer by junior guard 
Katie O’Malley gave the Blue Jays a 
15-point lead, their largest of the half, 
and they were able to quell comeback 
attempts by Case Western Reserve to 
take a 10-point lead into halftime. 

The Blue Jays were able to com- 
pletely shut'down the Case Western 
Reserve offense in the first half, due 
to staunch defense that held the Spar- 
tans to 30 percent shooting while forc- 
ing 16 turnovers 

Only lackluster free throw shoot- 
ing by the Jays (seven of 17) kept the 
Spartans in the game. 

Despite all their efforts in the sec- 
ond half, the Spartans were unable to 
pose any serious threat to the Blue 
Jays’ lead. With 7:36 left to play, the | 
Spartans trailed the Jays by 12 
Hopkins then went on a 16-2 run to | 
put away the victory, 78-53. 

Felix led the Blue Jays with 19 
points, while sophomore forward | 
Julie Miller finished with a double- 
double, 17 points and 13 rebounds. 
Felix’s 19 points marked a new ca- 
reer-high. 

Hopkins was helped significantly 
inthe contest bythe Spartans’ 31 turn- | 
overs and poor shooting from be- 
yond the arc (three of 20). 

The Blue Jays return home this 
Thursday to face Lebanon Valley at7 | 
p.m. before beginning a grueling 
stretch this winter that includes nu- 
merous Centennial Conference | 
games and the Grand Canyon Classic 
in Phoenix, Ariz. on Dec. 29. 

“Part of the challenge is not to get 
complacent,” said Leese. “McDaniel, 
Muhlenbergand Franklin & Marshall 
will be good competitors, but we have 
to keep working even against the 
lesser quality teams and improve our 
play. The biggest challenge will be to 
keep our momentum.” 
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Crab/Stuffed Chicken Breast 
Chicken Con Queso 
Shrimp Crab Cake 

Nyy Coconut Shrimp 





OUR NEW 
/MENU ADDITIONS 
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Si at /11am-2: 00 am 


Buy one entree 
and get a 2nd FREE 


Maximum $7 value 


offer expires 11-11-04 
valid only at Charles Village location 
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Women lose to Bulldogs, 174-84 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 

“We always go into a meet want- 
ing to dominate the breaststroke, we 
have the depth and talent to really kill 
a team in the breaststroke events and 
it is a goal of ours to take full advan- 
tage of that so we can win a meet,” 
said Harris 

Sneed and juniors Sean Kim and 
Dan Kim placed first, second and 
fourth, respectively, inthe 100-yard but- 
terfly to put Hopkins 12 points ahead of 
Yale. Balfour then placed first in the 
200-yard individual medley, winning 
by.01 secondin the last 25 yards, assur- 
ing Hopkins of victory. 

“I got really fired up before the 200 
individual medley,” said Balfour. 
“When I came off the last wall I really 
did not want to lose another race or 
let Yale win the meet. Somehow I 
caught the guy and got him bya hun- 
dredth of a second to win the race. I 
haven’t ever been that excited at a 
duel meet, the place went nuts, its 
something I’ll never forget.” ) 

“Weswam well, we were intense, we 
won some close races, and gained con- 
fidence for our three day meet at Miami 


| Ohio this coming weekend,” said head 


coach George Kennedy. “It is always 
great for our team to step up and race 
against teams like Yale, Navy, Mary- 
land, UMBC and North Carolina. All 
of these teams are D-I, and it is good to 


, | be respected by them.” 


On the women’s side there were 
also some strong performances, al- 
though only 10 members of the team 
participated. 

“Yale is a great D-I team and al- 
though we did not have the depth to 
compete against Yale everyone who 






pow 


tal nate 
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Despite swimming with a limited squad, the Jays stayed competitive. 


swam gave it her all and swam well,” 
said senior co-captain Jeanine Juillet. 

Junior Kalei Walker started off the 
meet by winning the 200-yard freestyle 
in a time of 1:57.33. Walker also swam 
a strong 100-yard freestyle, coming in 
second with in 54.31. Junior Jessica 
Changalso hada productive meet, win- 
ning the 200-yard breaststroke with a 
time of 2:29.46. Chang also came back 
for two more wins in the 100-yard 
breaststroke with a time of 1:08.89 and 
the 100-yard butterfly. 

After the first five events of the 
meet the Bulldogs were only ahead of 
the Jays by a score of 58-32. 


“Wehadalotofstrong races butjust 
did not have enough people to make it 
a worthy match up,” said Juillet. 

“Our women swam very well 
against Yale,” said Kennedy. “We 
were missing four swimmers who 
were sick, in classes, or had an injury, 
but those who did swim had super 
performances. Chang, sophomore 
Kelly Robinson and Walker had very 
impressive showings. Much of the 
hard work paid off toward some nice 
time improvements.” 

The Blue Jays are next in action this 
weekend at the Miami of Ohio Invita- 
tional in Oxford, Ohio. 


Wrestling hoping to progress 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
wrestle.” 

But when mental readiness is an is- 
sue, the mostimportantthing forawres- 
tling team is for a few guys to step up 
and set an example. Luckily, the Blue 
Jays had just that this past weekend. 

Sophomore 125-pounder Jimmy 
Van Daniker, the top seed in his 
weight class, held his focus and fought 
his way to a perfect record and the 
tournamenttitle. After a third-period 
pin anda decision brought him to the 
title bout against NYU’s Brian 
Benson, Van Daniker wrestled hard 


. for a 3-2 victory and a tournament 


win. He has set the high mark so far 
this year, going 8-1 with two major 
decisions and two pins. 

“Jimmy is a good bet to make the 
NCAA tournament,” said assistant 
coach Gregg Kessler. 

' Other Blue Jays boasting good 
showings were senior 157-pounder 
Reno Reitmayr and junior 174- 
pounder Trey Kohl. Both exceeded 
expectations with third-place finishes. 


“The tournament was a break- | 


through moment in both of their ca- 
reers,” said Kessler. “They rose to the 
occasion.” 

Reitmayr scored a win in his first 
matchagainstRIT’s AndrewPritchard, 
but then lost 10-5 to the second seed, 
Dan Moskowitzof Plymouth. Reitmayr, 
though, lostno momentum in the con- 


solation bracket as he strung together | 


four consecutive wins in his final 
matches, including a convincing 9-0 
major decision againstsecond seed Will 
Carroll of Maritime. 

_ Kohl, too; put together a strong 
showing, going 3-1 with a major deci- 
sion, a technical fall, and a pin. The pin 
cameinhisfirstboutagainstScranton’s 
Matt Pastore, but he then lost, 7-4, to 
top seed Kyle Hauptfleish of Oneonta. 





He then posted in the consolation 
bracket an 18-2 technical fall against 

Plymouth’s Nick Gurney and an 11-2 
major decision against NYU’s Kevin 
Morgan, the third seed. 

Hopefully these finishes will set the 
tone for the Jays as they head into a 
tough tournament this weekend. 
Messiah’s Petrofes tournament will be 
abig challenge for the Jays, asit features 
two top 10 teams, and three top 15. 

“Tt will be an accomplishment for 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
thing short of what we accomplished 
this year.” 

The team credits its brilliant year to 
its camaraderie and proximity of team- 
mates. “You can’t teach a team the sort 
of teamwork we had,” said Grosser. 

“We had a great year,” said junior 
defender and co-captain Traver Davis, 
“I can attribute our success this year 
mostly to team chemistry. We got a 
really good group of guys whoarereally 
close on and off the field. When you 
play for each other and not for yourself, 
the team will benefit and that’s what 


| took place this year.” 


The Jays also credit the leadership of 
Kane, senior defender and co-captain 
Chris Brown and red-shirt senior for- 
ward Doug Pollackto theiraccomplish- 
ments this season. Both Kane and 
Brownwill graduate in the spring, while 
Pollack will return for his last season as 
he earns his master’s degree. 

“It’s rough to see [Brown] go... 
being part of the backline ... he’s just 
so dominant on defense and as a 
leader it’s going to be so hard to re- 
place him,” said Grosser, “With Gary 


anyone who places at this tourna- 
ment,” said Salvo. 

But the team is preparing hard and 
looking fora strong finish. In spite of 
a subpar season start, Hopkins can 
make its presence known on a na- 
tional level with big wins against this 
tough competition. Said Salvo: 
“We're hoping to turn it around this 
weekend.” 

‘If attitude is all they need to get 
there, they should do just that. 


Soccer falls in NCAAs 


[Kane], it’s real hard to know that 
[the Salisbury game] would be the 
last time we would pair up in the 
sweeper/goalie/wingman combina- 
tion. Playing together for three years 
definitely helped us become one of 
best defenses in the country.” 

“The backbone of a team is [usu- 
ally] their seniors, and only having 
three of them can be tough, but they 
used their experience and skills to 
lead us through the season. [Kane] 
had an unbelievable season, as did 
[Brown]. When you have good se- 
nior leadership, the rest of the team 
rallies around them,” said Davis. 

The Jays finish their season with a 
record .950 winning percentage and 
a record 19-game winning streak. 
They also claimed the 2004 Centen- 
nial Conference Championship. 

“The goal at the start of the season 
was to win the conference champion- 
ship. We achieved that,” said junior 
midfielder Stephen Walsh, “The un- 
defeated regular season and the 
NCAAs were an amazing bonus and 
just a reward for all the hard work the 
coaches and players put in.” 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
W. Basketball vs. Dickinson 2 p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. Dickinson 4p.m. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Packers’ quarterback Brett Favre established 
a new record for consecutive seasons with 20 
or more touchdown passes (11) during 
Green Bay's dominant Monday Night win 
over the Rams. The Colts’ Peyton Manning 
has already accomplished that feat seven 
straight years and is just 28 years old. 





W. B-ball M. Swimm 


now 12th 
in D-III 


Jays cruise to easy 
wins over Case 
Western and G’burg 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The John’s Hopkins women’s bas- 
ketball team continued its dominat- | 
ing play this past week, dispatching 
Case Western Reserve, 78-53 and | 
Gettysburg, 98-74. The two wins im- 
proved the Blue Jay’s record to 2-0in | 
the Centennial Conference and 5-0 | 
overall. 

The Blue Jays also made strides in 
the D3hoops.com poll, moving up five | 
spots to take the No. 12 rankinginthe | 
national poll released this past Tues- 
day. 

The ranking was not only a result 
of the Jays’ undefeated record, but 

also their astonishing 27.5 point av- | 
erage margin of victory over their first 
five games. 

The Blue Jays hit the road for the | 
first time this year on Tuesday, when 
they traveled up to Gettysburg, Penn. 
to take on the Bullets in their second 
Centennial Conference match of the 
year. 

The game began in a back-and- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 


Wrestlin 
places in 
seventh at 
Oneonta 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 








In spite of one title, two third- and 
two fifth-place finishes at last 
weekend’s Red Dragon Invitational, 
Hopkins wrestling still has a ways to 
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The men’s swim team won eight of the 14 events in the londenosk win over the Yale University Bulldogs right before Thanksgiving break. 


ing upsets D-I Yale squad, 136-126 


Blue Jays win first meet 
between two schools in 
several decades at home 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER ° 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Ina stunning mid-season upset, the Johns 
Hopkins men’s swimming team had one ofits 
biggest winsin schoolhistory on Nov. 23. The 
Jays defeated Division-I Yale University, cur- 
rently third in the Ivy League, by a close score 
of 136-126. Hopkins won eight of the 14 
events. The women fell to Yale by a score of 
174-84, a 

“We were excited and ready for Yale, we 
weren’t afraid of them because they are’D-I,” 
said junior Tyler Harris. “We know we can 
swim with anybody.” 

The men went one-two in tte 200-yard 
medley relay to’start off the meet. The first 
place team consisted of juniors Harris and 
Brian Sneed and freshmen Ryan Kim and 
Brad Test (1:35.25). Their time made provi- 
sional cuts for the NCAA championships in 
the spring. 

“Tt was big to get out to a fast start like that 
and it got us an early lead and let Yale know 
we were going to put up a strong fight for the 
win,” said Harris. Senior J.P. Balfour and 
freshmen Matt Fedderly, Dan Kim, and An- 
drew Stern made up the secqnd-place medley 
relay team for Hopkins. 

“The win Tuesday night was one of the 
biggest duel meet win for us in history,” said 
Balfour, a co-captain. “It took everyone to 
beat them, we had some big swims out of the 
freshman, and it was key to go one-two in the 
first relay to start the meet.” 

Hopkins had some excellent swims in the 
100-yard breaststroke and 100-yard back- 
stroke events to keep pace with the Bulldogs. 


’ Test pulled off a huge win in the 50-yard 
~ freestyle. After the firstbreak Hopkins was up 


by one point, 66-65; butthen Test came back 
and had another crucial victory in the 100- 
yard freestyle with a time of 47.68, just beat- 
ing out Yale’s Andrew Foss (47.73) in the last 
15 yards of the race. 

“We went in knowing we could win so we 
weren't surprised, but as the meet went by it 
just kept getting more exciting,” said Harris. 

Hopkins took first, second and fourth in 
the 200-yard breaststroke with Fedderly and 
juniors Zane Hamilton and Harris leading 
the way. Hopkins was up by eight points after 
these swims and never looked back. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 





aon Jays secure third straight ECAC title with 26-23 win 


“We were hoping to do a lot bet- 
ter,” said head coach Kirk Salvo. 

Overall, Hopkins finished seventh 
out of nine teams with 74.5 points. 
Oneonta State, the tournament’s host, 
won with 128. Salvo cited the team’s 
main problem as more psychological 
than physical. 

“We’ve been lacking mental 
preparation early,” he said. “Guys 
aren’t ready to fight like hell.” 

For a wrestler, mental condition- 
ing is justas mucha process as physi- 
cal conditioning. In regards to inten- 
sity, the Jays have not yet reached 
midseason form. With early tourna- 
ments squeezing many matches into 
one day, the results appear magni- 
fied. But Salvo maintains the team is 
solid and will succeed once the wres- 

tlers are motivated on the mat. Refer- 
ring to the recent tournaments, he 
said, “Everybody’s capable of plac- 
ing. It’s a matter of who’s ready to 
ConTINUED ON Pace All 








ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior quarterback Zach Dilonnothrew for one TD against Waynesburg. 





BY STEVE SHUKIE 


THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTrer 


After forcing a five-way tie for the 
Centennial Conference champion- 
ship witha 12-9 win over Muhlenberg 
to close out the regular season, the 
Johns Hopkins football team ended 
its 2004 campaign with a 26-23 win 
over Waynesburg College in the 
ECAC Southeast Championship 
game on Nov. 20. The come-from- 
behind victory improved the Blue Jays 
record to 9-2, punctuating a remark- 
able three-year run of 34 wins, eight 
losses, three Centennial titles and 
three ECAC Championships. 

Sophomore kicker Ben Scott con- 
nected on a 37-yard field goal with 
just over five minutes remaining to 
break a 23-23 tie, putting Hopkins in 
the lead for good. Sophomore strong 


game’s Most Valuable Player, as he 
registered a career-high 18 tackles to 
lead the Blue Jay defense. Hagel 
cappedan impressive sophomore sea- 
son, pacing the team with 106 tackles, 
including 16 tackles for a loss. 

Twice during the game, Hopkins 
trailed the YellowJackets by 14 points, 
but the Jays were able.to grab the 
momentum before halftime, scoring 
10 points in the last six minutes of the 
second quarter. Scott kicked the first 
of his two field goals, a 28-yarder, to 
make the score 21-10. 

After the Hopkins defense stopped 
Waynesburg on fourth down, senior 
runningback Adam Cook took the 
ball and scampered 41 historic yards 
to move into Yellow Jacket territory 
and the Hopkins record books. The 
41-yard run moved Cook ahead of 
Adam Gentile for the most rushing 


“with 110 for the game and 2,769 dur- 


ing his four-year career. 

“It’s nice to have the record now,” 
said Cook. “But I hope that [junior] 
TJ. Lyons and [sophomore] Mark 
Nesbitt both break it in the next few 
years.” 

Junior quarterback Zach Dilonno 
then completed three straight passes, 
first finding Lyons ona screen for 14 
yards, then hitting senior wide re- 
ceiver Brian Wolcott (three recep- 
tions, 54 yards) for 18 yards and fi- 
nally finding sophomore Evan 
Earnest (three receptions, 37 yards) - 
for a nine-yard touchdown. Scott’s 
extra point brought the Jays within 
four points at halftime. 

The third quarter was a defensive 
battle, as neither team could mustera 
scoring drive during the 15-minute 
frame. Early in the fourth quarter, 


safety Matt Hagel was named the 


yardsin school history. Cook finished 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore forward Dan Nawrockiislead- 
ing the Jays in scoring and rebounding. 


~ 


Men’s Basketball drops 


+ two after tourney win 


Following impressive victories over Frostburg 
State and Keystone in the Blue Jay Invita- 
tional, Hopkins has struggled in its last two 
games. Local foe Villa Julie and Carnegie 
Mellon both got the best of the Blue Jays this 
past week, despite standout performances 
from sophomore Dan Nawrocki. Page A10 


Football’s Emery wins 
AFCA Assistant Coach of 
the Year for Division III 


Defensive Coordinator Keith Emery will be 
honoredat the annual AFCA Convention this 
coming January for his exemplary perfor- 
mance since 2001. The Jays have posted a 34- 
8 record during since he took over the de- 
fense, leading the nation in pass efficiency 
defense in 2001 and 2003. Page A11 
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M. Soccer’s magical run ends at Salisbury 


BY MELISSA KIM 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Sweet sixteen was bittersweet for the Johns _ 


Hopkins men’s soccer team, as it fell to No, 3 
Salisbury, 1-0. The loss brings to an end what 
has been a landmark season in the history of 
the program. The Jays came up short against 
the Seagulls, halting Hopkins’ 19-game win- 
ning streak. 

The Seagulls came out trying to shoot 
their way through a Hopkins defense that 
had been almost impenetrable throughout 
the regular season, out-shooting the Jays 14 
to five. 

The Seagulls’ leading scorer, junior for- 
ward Bill Whittington, scored the lone goal of 
the game in the 67th minute. 


“We really just ran into a solid team that 


had the home field advantage and we had an 
off day,” said junior defenseman and co-cap- 
tain Jeff Grosser, “It was an awful time for an 


’ 


off day but it happens.” 

Senior goalkeeper and co-captain Gary 
Kane, Jr. finished his career at Hopkins with 
five saves in the game. Kane allowed only five 
goals this entire season. 

Although the Jays failed to advance deeper 
into the NCAA tournament, they are looking 
on this past season as a learning experience, 
They are very optimistic for next year. 

“Even though we hada great season, both 
the players and the coaching staff know that 
we have quite a few weak areas and that we are 
going to start working on improving these 
for next year immediately. Wewill train our- 
selves over the winter and get together again 


asa team in the spring.” saidjunior midfielder 


Stephen Walsh. 

“Asa team we're going tolearnas muchas 
we can from this season,” said Grosser, “Our 
preparation for next season starts right now 
and we’re not going to be satisfied with any- 
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ROBIN SHAW/FILE PHOTO 
Senior defenseman Chris Brown and the 
Jays fell short against No. 3 Salisbury, 1-0, 
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The Hopkins Organization for Programming is bringing indie pop singer/songwriter Rufus Wainwri 


Wainwright 
set to rock 


Shriver hall 


BY MAHA JAFRI 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Romantic, operatic and so-damn-hand- 
some Rufus Wainwright is playing in Shriver 
Hall on Friday evening, courtesy of the HOP 
(and at $3, no less). Get on it, kids; 
Wainwright’s music is spicy, lush, and 
poignantly sassy — everything you'd expect 
froma reformed club kid with a classical music 
education and an outspoken approach to 
politics, art and life. 

Raised mainly in Montreal and currently 
spending most of his time in New York City, 
Wainwright is the son of folk musicians 
Loudon Wainwright III and Kate McGarrigle. 
Drawing influence from sources ranging from 
opera to Middle Eastern to surf pop to Judy 
Garland, Wainwright doesn’t shy away from 
an ambitious approach. Wainwright estab- 
lished his elegant, bold style on his self-titled 
debut and has continued to deliver on his 

three subsequent albums and other creative 
efforts. | 

Wainwright’s voice, with its sleepy, soar- 
ing expressiveness, would make a recitation 
of the Hopkins Compendium captivating, and 
his lyrics run from bittersweet poesy to biting 
wit to formidable, aching brilliance. Blessing 
modern pop with stand-outs such as “Ciga- 
rettes and Chocolate Milk,” “Danny Boy,” 
and a feisty cover of Seth 
Swirsky’s “Instant Pleasure” that appeared 
(weirdly) on the Big Daddy soundtrack, Wain- 
wright has been a prolific presence in recent 
pop music. Ret ; 

Running his mouth on desire, identity, 
and the current state of politics, Wainwright 


COURTESY OF HTTP://THELOCUST.ORG 


Wainwright's material translates well to the more intimate setting of live performance. 


speaks his mind both in and out of the studio. 
Having come out in his early teens, Wain- 
wright makes no secret of his conflicted opin- 
ion on contemporary gay culture, where he 
finds both great inspiration and disappoint- 
ment. While still searching for his place in 
both the gay community and the greater scope 
ofmainstream culture, Wainwright’s fan base 
has broadened considerably in the past few 
years. In the April 2004 issue of Interview, he 
speaks of his initial fan base to Elton John, 
saying, “the main audience that eventually 
sought me out was girls — young, emotion- 
ally sensitive and maybe slightly damaged 
girls who really looked up to me as this bea= 
con of compassion. I always loved that rela- 
tionship.” 

Since then, Wainwright has found greater 
footing and admiration in both the gay com- 
munity and mass media ~ his cover of the 
Beatles’ “Across the Universe” brought anew 


tenderness to the original and was featured 
on the I Am Sam soundtrack. The cover has 
been revived in a Canon television commer- 
cial, proving once again that no matter how 
good a piece of art is, there’s a product some- 
where that can trivialize it. 

So there’s every reason to come to the 
show on Friday night - Wainwright is re- 
ported to bea hypnotizing live performer and 
Shriver can be an unexpectedly intimate 
venue. And since he’s constantly moving up 
and up on the public radar, there’s a chance 
that a year or two from now, seeing him in 
concert will be near impossible. 

Andifyou don’t come because you haven't 
heard Wainwright’s music, that’s cool — just 
know that you'll probably regret it in a few 
months. Because what with the soundtracks, 
commercials and TV appearances under his 
belt (and more to come), you won’t be able to 
avoid him much longer. 





COURTESY OF HTTP://THELOCUST.ORG 
ght to Shriver Hall this Friday. Wainwright will be promoting his new album, Want Two. 





Newalbum leaves 


listeners wanting 


Rufus Wainwright — 
Want Two 

Geffen 

Nov. 16, 2004 


Sequelsare often justretreads oftired 
themes, dressed up with bigger produc- 
tionand empty special effects, designed 


| to recapture the magic of old hits with- 


out ever giving them a new dimension. 
But when listening to Rufus 
Wainwright's new album Want Two, 
the follow up to last year’s Want One, 
you'll find he’s not just up to his old 
tricks. 

Want Two couldjusthave easilybeen 
entitled Want None, the darker oppo- 
site to Wainwright's grand, saccharine 
and somewhat overproduced first en- 
try in the series. Where One paired 
elaborate orchestra arrangements with 
Wainwright’s vocals (“Oh What A 
World” is sung to Maurice Ravel’s “Bo- 
lero”) to create vast soundscapes, Two 
uses arrangements to create somber 
dirges, much more focused and subtle 
in intent. The first track “Agnus Dei” is 
the best example of this: six minutes of 
wailssungentirelyin Latin, surrounded 
by a whispering string orchestra and 
some instrument called a cimbalom, 

This ultimately allows the focus to 
center on Wainwright's vocals, the or- 
chestra surrounding him acting as a 
scalpel, rather than a broadsword. But 
unfortunately, Wainwright’s enthusi- 
asm for utilizing this motifs do not to 


match the opportunity. x 





Lyrically, Wainwright has traded in _ 
his usual witty, insight for the opportu- 
nity to entertain his whinier side. He 
laments the passing of his youth 
(“Hometown Waltz”), of a missed 
chance for love (“The Art Teacher”), 
the direction of gay culture (“Gay Mes- 
siah”) andmodern day America (“Wait- 
ing for a Dream”); all beautifully sung 
and written, of course, but not very 
much fun. 

The album ultimately sounds like 
an extended impressionistic 
dreamscape. It’s no accident that 
Wainwright's album art shows his lyr- 
ics set against a Turner landscape, 
between pictures of him sleeping. But 
foranartistastalentedas Wainwright, 
great background music is a bit of a 
disappointment. 

Allthis being said, Wainwright's live 
performances have always been his best 
showings. But if you want to gain some 
exposure to his catalog before this 
Friday’s show, Poses or his self-titled 
debut would be better choices. 

-Maany Peyvan 
iY 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPINGFOCUS 


DECEMBER 2, 2004 





BY ANNA YUKHANANOV 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Holidays bring business to bookstore 


You're running out oftime. Loom- 
ing deadlines, finals, papers — every- 
thing is piling up. On top of school- 
work, you also need to somehow find 
the time to get presents for family and 
friends. 

Conveniently, the Hopkins 
Bookstore is right on campus, in 
the basement of Gilman, and it’s an 
option for last-minute holiday 
shopping. 

“There’s always a big spike in sales 
around this time, starting from right 
before Thanksgiving,” said David 
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Hampden, the anti- 
mall for quirky gifts 


| BY JIBBS MERKEL 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Perhaps the antithesis of the mall 
scene, the Avenue (36th Street) in 


| Hampden is home to a number of 


shops that redefine kitsch. But you ll 


| find much more than just tacky and 


bizarre gifts if you look in the right 
places. From gourmet chocolates to 
signed books, Hampden has some 
class amidst all its cheesy lawn orna- 


|| ments. 


to Getting it On!, this store’s offer- 
ings will be plenty to keep you en- 
tertained. Don’t forget to check out 
the rest of the store; you'll find not 
only A John Waters Christmas CD, 
but also some less overtly domineer- 





Lynch, the manager of the Hopkins | Ma Petite Shoe — Shoes and Choco- 

Bookstore. “Some people are going | late $ : ; 

home for the first time since the be- While this store showcases its col- 

ginning of the year, and they get stuff | lection of funky, fancy and French BHAT WS pees 

for their brothers, sisters, mothersand | shoes, itis also the place to visit when COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW 

fathers.” || shopping for that special someone AMAZON.COM 
Lynch said that the most popular | with a sweet tooth. Walk past the Pa- Where betterto buy AJohn Water's 

items are “anything that says _risian shoes and you'll find a Christmas CD than in Hampden? 

Hopkins.” ; | mouthwatering selection of choco- 





“People come here for Hopkins 
stuff because you can’t get that any- 
where else,” he said. “We don’t sell 
electronics, which is the hottest cat- 
egory this season. We have a very 
focused type of merchandise — we’re 
a niche market.” 

Most students buy items for fam- 
ily members, Lynch said. 

“Right now, we have a lot of gift 
books and bargain books,” he said. 
“Anaunt might appreciate something 
likean Italian cookbook. Somethings, 
like golf balls, students wouldn’t buy 
for themselves, but they’re a great 
gift.” 

The bookstore is also convenient 
because students can use J-Cash, 
Lynch said. 

“Sometimes that means Mom or 
Dad are paying for their own pre- 
sents,” he said. 

“Also, what happens is that when 
finals hit, students sell their books 
backto us, and we hopefully putsome 
cashintheirhands,” Lynchsaid. “And 
it’s really handy to say, hey, ’m atthe 
bookstore, I'll buy something for my 
sister.” 

Wandering around the bookstore, 
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Junior Lukasz Bugaj (left) and sophomore Teddy Drivas are among the campus bookstore’s customers during 
a busier holiday season. The students’ purchases are rung up by bookstore employee Jeannie Larson. 


you will probably discover plenty of 
potential gifts for your family and 
friends. 

A pair of fuzzy royal blue slippers 
with Johns Hopkins on the sole is 
good for a teenage sister. Or perhaps 
she would like lavender Hopkins pa- 
jama pants. 

Maybe your mother would like a 
gift-wrapped box of milk chocolate 


ne _ LOCAL MALL GUIDE 





Owings Mills Mall 


Holiday Hours: Monday - Friday 
10 a.m.- 10 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m., Sunday 10 a.m. = 8 p.m. 
Location: 10300 Mill Run Circle, 
Baltimore, MD 21117 

Phone: (410) 363-7000 ; 
Department Stores: Hecht’s, JC 
Penney, Macy’s 

Best bets for gifts: Bath and 
Body Works, The 

Disney Store, 
Electronics 
Boutique, For- 
ever 21, Foot 
Loc-ker, H&M, 
Sam Goody, 
Waldenbooks 


Arundel 
Mills Mall 


Holiday Hours: 
Monday - Friday 
10a.m.-9:30p.m., 
Saturday 9 a.m. - 
10 p.m., Sunday 
11 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Location: 

7000. Arundel 
Mills Circle, 
Hanover, 
21076 
Phone: (410)540-5110 _ 

Best bets for gifts: The Banana 
Republic Factory Store, The 
Body Shop, Charlotte Russe, EB 
Games, Gap Outlet, H & M, KB 
Toys, FYE, Off 5th Saks Fifth Av- 
enue Outlet, Old Navy, Radio 
Shack, Sanrio 


MD 


Towson Town Center 


. Holiday Hours: Monday Thru 
Friday 10 a.m. - 10 p.m., Satur- - 
day 9 a.m. - 10 p.m., Sunday 1 

a.m, ~ 8 p.m. 
Location: 825 Dulaney Valley Rd., 
Towson, MD 21204 _ 

Phone: (410) 494-8800 
Department Stores: Hecht’s, 
Nordstrom Rik 
Best Bets for gifts: Abercrombie — 
and Fitch, Anthropologie, Apple 


Store, Brookstone, Build-A-Bear _ 
Workshop, Delia’s, Eddie Bauer, _ 
Gap Body, Godiva Chocolatier, — 
KB Toys Express, The Sharper 
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_ a.m, ~ 8 p.m. 


White Marsh Mall 


Holiday Hours: 

Monday-Friday 10a.m.-10p.m., 

Saturday 9 a.m. - 10 p.m., Sunday 

10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Location: 8200 Perry Hall Blvd., 

Baltimore, MD 21236 

Phone: (410) 931-7100 

Department Stores: Hecht’s, JC 

Penney, Macy’s, Sears 

Best bets for gifts: Carlton 
Cards, Deck the Walls, Ex- 

press, Finish Line, Kirk- 
land’s, Limited Too, Sp- 
_encer Gifts, Victoria’s 

Secret, Wicks 


Harborplace and 
the 
_ Gallery 


Holiday Hours: 
Monday-Friday 
10 a.m. -9p.m., 
Saturday 10 a.m. 
-9p.m., Sunday 
11 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Location: E. 
Pratt and 
Light streets, 
Baltimore, MD 


21201 


Phone: (410) 332-4191 

Best bets for gifts: Banana Re- 
public, Candy Crate, Christmas 
Dove, Discovery Channel Store, 
The Fudgery, Game Stop, J. Crew, 
Origins, Who You Calling A . 
Crab? 





The Mall in Columbia 


Holiday Hours: 


Monday - Friday 10 a.m.-10p.m., 
Saturday9a.m.- 11 p.m.,Sunday 10 






Location: 10300 Little Patuxent 
Pkwy, Columbia, MD 21044 
Phone: (410) 730-3300 pata 
Department Stores: Hecht’s, JC 
Penney, Lord & Taylor, — 
Nordstrom, Sears Der 
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in Hopkins wrappers. 

And for a golf-addicted Dad, there 
is that three-pack of Hopkins golfballs. 

Senior Sarah Hunt said she bought 
her brother a Hopkins sweatshirt 
from the bookstore. 

“Tthink high schoolkids like wear- 
ing things with 
college logos on 
them, so it’s a 
good present for 
younger  sib- 
lings,” she said. 

The quintes- 
sential holiday 
present for any 
relative is a hand- 
painted Johns 
Hopkins orna- 


ment. — fort will prob- 
Headbands, ihlina: ably be appreci- 
hats, scarves or younger siblings. ated. 


gloves, all embla- 


| think high school 
kids like wearing 
things with college 
logos on them, so it’s a 
good present for 


— SENIOR SARAH HUNT 


There are also colorful cactus 
candles, a belly dancing kit, or book- 
marks with inspirational quotes. 

One especially useful thing for stu- 
dents here is a Greater Baltimore At- 
las. Your friends with cars can ven- 
ture outside campus without fear of 

getting lost. 


might appreciate 
the magnetic po- 
etry kit, espe- 
cially its college- 
themed editions. 

The book- 
store offers a va- 
riety of gifts for 
anyone on your 
list. And your ef- 


Freshman 





zoned with the 
Hopkins name, 
are useful presents for winter. 

For a baby niece or cousin, there’s a 
Snoopy Hopkins t-shirt or a soft che- 
nille bear. For something more origi- 
nal, there’sa green frog ora moose with 
Velcro arms, with the words “Hangin’ 
out at Hopkins” on its shirt. 

If you want to try something be- 
sides Hopkins gear, a Far Side desk 
calendar can greet a friend with hu- 
mor every morning. 


June Tibaleka 
said her friends 
really liked the presents she sent 
them. 

“Tm an international student, so 
my friends and family look at it ina 
different way,” she said. “Friends 
liked it because it’s Hopkins, so it’s 
something that they haven’t really 
seen much of. And I’m also planning 
to get something for my mom. She 
knows that is was sucha dream for me 
to come here.” 


Artistic types | 





lates. Here the store breaks with the 
French theme to provide its custom- 
erswitheverything from Belgian truffles 


| to chocolate bars from Ecuador. A 
| warning to female shoe fanatics and 


any chocoholics: it may be difficult to 
get out of this store without purchasing 


| alittle something for yourself. 


| True Vine — Records & CDs 


This is a record store that actually 
does sell records. Of course, it offers 
an eclectic mix of CDs as well. The 
sign advertises “underground, ob- 


| scure, classics,” and the selection 


stands by that. If you have a friend 
who would appreciate a bizarre addi- 
tion to his music collection, or if 
you re looking fora hard-to-find CD, 
stop here; some of the albums in stock 
here will prove next to impossible to 
find anywhere else. 


Atomic Books — “Literary Finds 
For Mutated Minds” 

As for that person who’s beena bit 
naughty this year, sandwiched be- 
tween a smattering of comics, music, 
fiction and cult film classics, Atomic 
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Atomic Books is one of many 


unique places toshopin Hampden. 


Books has an intriguing collection of 
adult literature. Ranging from lav- 
ishly illustrated guides such as The 
Art of Spanking and a photographic 
History of Lingerie to more infor- 
mative how-to manuals like Guide 


ing titles, such as A History of Hand 
Knitting. While there are entire 
shelves devoted to politics, Bettie 
Page and lowbrow art, you can also 
find literature by relatively conven- 
tional authors, such as David 
Sedaris, Charles Bukowskiand Dave 
Eggers. Atomic Books also carries a 
number of signed editions of cer- 
tain books, particularly those writ- 
ten by Baltimore’s beloved John 
Waters. 


Cloud 9 — Women’s Clothing 

A branch of the same Cloud 9 that 
could once be found on the upper 
level of the Towson Town Center, 
this shop is a welcome break from the 
same old fashion chains. For winter 
themed gifts, you can generally find 
plenty ofbright knit hats, gloves, mit- 
tensand scarves, not to mention those 
incredibly useful mittens that con- 
vert to gloves. 


Oh! Said Rose — Women’s Cloth- 
ing & Accessories : 
This boutique is the sister store of 

Ma Petite Shoe, and you may run into 
some of the same cheerful, shoe-crazy 
staff. Flashy colored scarves, beaded 
handbagsandeye-catching jewelrycan 
be found interspersed with the buyer’s 
fashion picks. Clothes created by local 
designers can often be found on the 
racks of this store. 

Another feature of Hampden is a 
wide array of local art galleries. Wild 
Yam Pottery, Mud & Metal, and Paper 
Rock Scissors are a few examples. Car- 
rying pottery, mixed-media, paintings 
and more, shops in this area are a great 
place to find some original works by 
local artisans. 

If you are looking for something 
truly kitschy, the Avenue showcases 
a variety of antique shops and vin- 
tage clothing stores, suchvas Fat Elvis 
and Galvanize. The items you'll find 
at these stores will be one-of-a-kind 

gifts for friends with quirky tastes or 
older family members looking to 
reminisce. In case you’re searching 
for a souvenir shop, Hometown Girl 
and Co. boasts that it is one of 
Baltimore’s best. 





Buyer beware when holiday shopping online 


magine this: after five long 
hours of searching on the Web, 
you finally find the perfect gift. 
And with a few clicks, it is or- 
dered and on its way to that 
special spot under the tree. But as the 
eve of the night draws near, the per- 
fect giftis nowhere in sight. You track 
the package online. You frantically e- 
mail the seller. You even make a trip 
to the post office. Nothing. You’ve 
fallen victim to one ofthe many curses 
of online shopping: prolonged ship- 


‘ping time. 


Though many factors can cause 
delay on a package, one main factor 
stands out: security. It happened toa 
friend of mine when she ordered a 
textbook from an online store. A 
month passed and the book still had 
not arrived. She called the store and 
the store claimed that the book was 
shipped weeks ago. A few days later, 
the book finally arrived with a slip on 
the inside stating that the package 
was opened for security purposes. By 
law, the United States Customs Ser- 
vices can search inbound mail from 
abroad without a warrant. This in- 
cludes mail and packages from United 
States Postal Service, Federal Express 


and United Parcel Service. Since 9/ | 


11, these searchesare stricter, and are 
also present on the local level. Re- 
gardless, any of them could delay a 
package for up to a week. So if you 
have a deadline for an online pur- 
chase, the best solution is to order as 
early in advance as you can. Or, use 


priority mail or overnight express. 

Another type of security comes to 
mind regarding online shopping. 
Many online shoppers, in addition to 
having shipping concerns, are wor- 
ried about credit card safety. For the 
most part, big online stores and ser- 
vices like Paypal offer tight security 
regarding credit card or bankaccount 
information. 

In addition, almost every major 
credit card company offers fraud pro- 
tection. However, just this past 
month, “internet 
fishing” has become 
a problem for a few 
big banks and even 
Paypal. Apparently, 
hackers can break — 
into bank databases 
and steal your name 
and e-mail address. Then they e-mail 
you pretending to be the bank, telling 
you to confirm your username and 
password for their account at a Web 
site. Andifyou do, they will steal your 
information, and use that to steal your 
funds. So be on guard against e-mails 
that ask you for your username or 
password. Most banks or online pay- 
ing services would not ask for confir- 
mation through e-mail. A good way 
to be safe when using a credit card 
online is to apply for a credit card 


- from a small bank — hackers gener- 


ally target big banks — and use only 
that Credit card for online purchases. 
Thiswill protectagainst identity theft, 
and keeps.all your online purchases 


JULIEN WANG 
Guest COLUMN 


in one place so if there is fraud, you 
will catch it quickly. 

Another downfall of online shop- 
ping is that product photos have the 
potentialtobe misleading. Forexample, 
last year, my roommate wanted to buy 
a pink harness for rock climbing. She 
saw a picture ofa pink one at an online 
store and ordered it. However, when 
the harness arrived, it was blue. Disap- 
pointed, my roommate returned the 
blue one and ordered a pink one from 
another store, Butwhen thesecondone 
arrived, it was 
also blue. In frus- 
tration, shecalled 
the store and 
asked why she 
got a blue one 
when the picture 
online clearly 
displayed pink. The reply was that the 
pink was nolonger manufactured and 
only the blue was available. The moral 
here is that if you are really bent on 
getting a certain color or some other 
feature, call the store before you or- 
der to avoid unnecessary transac- 
tions. 

Right now, one of the biggest 
online stores is Ebay. It is especially 
known for its large variety of prod- 
ucts and cheap prices, While it’s true 
that most products on Ebay sell for 
less than retail, many sellers jack up 
the shipping cost to meet their re- 
serve. For example, I have seen many 
sellers charging $10 or $15 for ship- 
ping a 50-cent CD through priority 


mail. Therefore, to tell if a seller is 
trustworthy, check to see iftheir ship- 
ping charge is within reason. Also, 
check the seller’s feedback and return 
policy before bidding on the product. 
Ifa seller has more than five percent 
negative feedback, don’t buy from 
that seller. Also, if a seller does not 
provide a photograph of the product, 
don’t bid on it. It could be that the 
-Seller is just too lazy to put up a pic- 
ture, or maybe there’s something 
about the product he or she doesn’t 

‘ want you to see. In either case, you 
don’t want to do business with that 
seller. Another thing you should al- 
wayslook over before youbid on Ebay 
is the currency in which you are bid- 
ding. 

Sellers from around the world put 
up products on Ebay and use corre- 
sponding currencies. One time, I was 
bidding in pounds (GBP) and in a 
rush of excitement, I thought that 
pounds and dollars were about the 
same. Once I put down the bid, I real- 
ized that 20 GBP was about $43. [had 
overbid by $20! So always know the 
conversion rate before you bid. 

Online shopping has many down- 
falls, but it does have the potential to 
be fun and relaxing. Before you log 
on this holiday season you should 
make sure you are an educated con- 
sumer. bk 

Be prepared to be careful and me- 
ticulous about both security and the 
people and companies that get your 
business. — v 
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Museum to take a swing at new venue Hitting the Rhodes 


BY JASON FARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
During Babe Rut 
ae pelea of Swat, nothing was 
gg an the Great Bambino, No- 
body could match his big frame, his 
big appetite or the big numbers that 
he put up year after year. 

Thus, the future plans for the 
Babe Ruth Birthplace and Museum 
aes itis getting bigger. Much 

The museum, which is located 
downtown at 216 Emory St., in the 
house where Ruth was born, will soon 
begin moving to its new location at 
Camden Station, the defuncttrain sta- 
tion adjacent to Oriole Park. The 
22,000 square-footmuseum — which 
will open on May 7, 2005 — will be 
called “Sports Legends at Camden 
Yards,” and will house over 10,000 
artifacts pertaining to the history of 
sports in Maryland, as well as many 
high-technology, interactive exhib- 
its. 

“When we open the doors of the 
new museum, we will be the best 
sports museum in America,” said 
Gregg Wilhelm, the museum’s com- 
munications director. 

Wilhelm’s claim echoes the spirit 
of George Herman Ruth, aman who 
famously “called his shot” in the 
1932 World Series by-pointing to 
the centerfield bleachers — right 
before cranking a well-aimed home 
run that helped the New York Yan- 
kees on their way to sweeping the 
Chicago Cubs. 

The museum currently takes up 
four row houses on Emory Street, 
about three blocks away from 
Camden Yards. One of the row 
houses the museum preserved was 
the former residence of Ruth’s ma- 
ternal grandparents. Ruth’s parents 


h’s reign as 





One exhibit at Sports Legends at Camden Yards, called “College Game Day,” will highlight Hopkins lacrosse. 


lived several blocks away in an 
apartment over the saloon they 
owned, which Babe’s mother de- 
cided was an poor place to give birth 
to a child. If the Ruth family apart- 
ment was still standing it would be 
halfway between second base and 
centerfield at Oriole Park. 

“With Sports Legends at Camden 
Yards, our mission as a museum 
reaches even further to showcase the 
entire history of Maryland sports — 
from the championships teams like 
Orioles and Ravens, to the collegiate 
champions like Hopkins and Mary- 
land,” said Wilhelm. 


The museum will feature around’ 
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This room in the Babe Ruth Birthplace honors the record-setting batter. 





When girls smooching other girls 


amn it, I did it again. 

Now I guess I really do 

have to stop rolling my 

eyesand thinking, “stu- 

pid sorority girls” 

’ (damn, Iam one, aren’t I?) when I get 

questions from girls about hooking 
up with other girls. 

I think my favorite time that I’ve 
had to deal with this issue is was in 
high school when I was teaching 
health. A (very drunk) student of 
mine called one night and sobbed 
into the phone: 

Drunk high-school girl: I just 
hooked up with (insert other very 
drunk girl’s name here), am I a les- 
bian? My parents will KILL me. 

Me, the unhappy person being 
woken up: Well, did you enjoy it? 

DHSG: Um (sniffle) ... I don’t 
(sniffle, sniffle, sniffle) remember. 

Me: Well, why don’t you go sober 
up alittle then go back, kiss heragain, 
and if you don’t enjoy it, no worries. 


. Ifyoudo, callme backand we can talk 


Rte | 







more, OK? 

OK, sol’lladmit it wasn’t the most 
sensitive answer. In my defense, I was 
tired. But she didn’t call me back, and 
she ended up dating a guy friend of 
mine a couple weeks later, so I guess 
she figured it out. Ae 

I guess I dislike these questions 
because, a) if you are a lesbian/bi- 
sexual/bi-curious/a L.U.G., good 


for you for figuring it out — maybe. 
now you might be more tolerant of 


others (cough, stop using the word 
“gay” to describe things that aren't 
attracted to members of their own 


ey astrac bein own 
sex, cough). And, b) frequently, gir 

just get pulled into hooking-up with fe 

‘each other because they’re gener 

‘ ally not as homophobic as guys ~~ 
b 


wut then some weird societal alarm» 
yff in their heads and I have to 









tions about hooking up with girls? I 
do not have a degree in psychology 
or any other relevant field at the 
moment, so attempting to answer 
this question from any technical 
background would be useless. In 
health class, I used 
to explain the gra- 
dation theory, 
which is really 
nothing new to 
anyone. If sexual- 
ity is a line from 
zero to 10, ten be- 
ing completely 
straight and zero 
being completely 
gay and five being 
bisexual, there are 
a very few people 
who actually fall 
on zero or 10. 

Mostpeopleare 
dealing with some 
type of competing 
thoughts, no mat- 
ter howrare or un- 
appealing you say 
they are. The more you flip out at 
this comment, the closer to the other 
end of the spectrum I would put 
you. 

But do theselittle gradations make 
any difference in most people’s fives? 


"No. Does that mean that when you're 


hooking up with another girl (or guy) - 


ata party it’sbecause you reacting on 
some hidden and subconscious urge? 
Probably not — you could very well 


just be drunk. But it is something to 


keep in mind. 


7 


To demonstrate what generally | 


happens, I'll refer to my own recent 
experience and reason for writing 


‘ this column in the first place. As a 


rule, no, I am not attracted to girls. 
Ifone came along that I was incred- 


sone enirsblatantly ob-  ibly attracted to, I'd be willing to 
Pee dp ke eaves change my opinion, but at the mo- 
o I get so many ques- ment, seeing another set of boobs 
si Se pene Se ct ee pats 
ae PA te itn, 





JESS BEATON 
~ ORGASMIC 
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15 staged exhibits, one of which, “Col- 
lege Game Day,” will include infor- 
mation on the long history of Johns 
Hopkinslacrosse. At the exhibit, visi- 
tors will be able to sit in front of a 
lacrosse goal and try to stop beams of 
light, which will fire atthem like simu- 


. lated lacrosse balls. 


Another equally innovative exhibit 
wil give guests the chance to tuck into 
a huddle with the Baltimore Colts of- 
fensive unit — mannequins, of course 
— and have plays barked at them by 
legendary quarterback Johnny Unitas. 

An exhibit called “The Marching 
Band” will honor the Baltimore Colts 
marching band, which stayed in Balti- 
more after the Colts moved to India- 
napolis in 1984 and before the Ravens 
played their first game in 1996. Next to 
the exhibit will be electronic footprint 
marks, which will light up in order to 
illuminate the band’s routines. 


This will all be a big step up from 


the current museum, which opened 
in 1974 to honor the paunchy, pug- 
faced hero who becamea poster boy 
for “Pigtown,” the nickname for the 
working-class Baltimore neighbor- 
hood that he grew up in. 

At first, the museum only housed 
artifacts commemorating Ruth, such 
asahymnal from his daysat St. Mary’s 
Industrial School, in which he 
scrawled, “World’s Worse [sic] 
Singer, World’s Greatest Pitcher.” 

Therelicsinthe museum chronicle 
Ruth’s 22-year career asa professional 
baseball player, which started when 


or other female body part doesn’t 
really do it for me. 

The situation last week was that 
a couple of us had gone out, and 
among the debauchery that oc- 
curred that night, I ended up ina 
triple kiss/grop- 
ing with a profes- 
sor and a female 
friend of mine. 
For some reason, 
he decided to see 
what would hap- 
pen if he left — I 
think he got the 
results he was 
looking for. 

Granted, we 
were in the middle 
ofa dance floor, in 
a busy club, so 
nothing out of the 
ordinary hap- 
pened. That's all it 
was — ordinary. 
Wemade out, con- 
tinued doing what 
we were doing, 
kept dancing, and I honestly just got 
bored. Pretty soon, we both reached 
for guys to entertain us with no hard 
feelings towards the other. 

So what’s the moral of the story? 
First, never get sucked into the triple 
kiss — or if you’re a guy, don’t trick 


fi 
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he was bought by the Baltimore In- 
ternational League Orioles in 1914. | 
The team had to cut some of its top 
players to make payroll, and Ruth 
was sold to the Boston Red Sox for 
$25,000 —apricewhichalso included 
two other Orioles. 

Over the years, the Babe Ruth 
House became the official museum | 
for the Orioles and the official ar- 
chives for the Colts, at which point it 
garnered some of its mostimpressive | 
items — including the Colts’ Vince | 
Lombardi Trophy from Super Bowl | 
V, and the Orioles’ 1983 World Series | 
Trophy. | 

The Babe Ruth Birthplace and | 
Museum will remain open after 
Sports Legends and Camden Yards | 
opens in May, but all of the memo- 
rabilia that doesn’t honor Ruth will | 
be moved across Pratt Street to the 





new site. Sports Legends will also | 


appeal to a wider audience, asit will 
feature sports that aren’t currently 
being exhibited, suchas indoor soc- 
cer, horse racing, jousting 
(Maryland’s official state sport), 
and of course, lacrosse. 

However, one staged exhibit at the 
museum will be dedicated to Ruth, 
one of the city’s most prominent na- 
tive sons, entitled “Babe Ruth: Ameri- 
can Icon.” While the Red Sox may 
have broken the Curse of the Bambino 
by winning the World Series in Octo- 
ber, his allure will be guaranteed to 
live on in his hometown, in appropri- 
ately grandiose fashion. 


can be bad. 


girls into a triple kiss. We all know 
what the outcome will be, as exem- 
plified by my night in Montevideo. 
I would say that the only exception 
to this is if you really do want to 
hook up with someone of the same 
sex and just don’t have the balls to 
do it. Hey, I guess we all need baby 
steps. Word of advice, though: Find 
someone with the same objectives, 
or you could both be in for an awk- 
ward surprise. 

Secondly, akiss can just be some- 
thing to entertain yourself with for 
awhile — like dancing or any other 
activity, although it can make for 
some fun pictures (worthy of only 
the best walls of shame). But really, 
if you happen to be in the situation, 
either relax and go with it until you 
get bored, or remove yourself and 
go find someone of the opposite sex 
to reassure yourself with. Either 
way, don’t flip out, it’s not worth 
the time or energy. 

‘If you’re like my student in high 
school, and you're really worried that 
one kiss will change your whole bio- 
logical makeup, it can’t hurt to try 
again (after sobering up). The first 
time you’re reacting to shock, and the 
second time you'll see you if actually 


can be 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer 


Every year, a small handful of 


| Hopkinsstudents take the plungeand 


apply for the prestigious Rhodes 
Scholarship, which pays for two years 
of study at Oxford University in En- 
gland. The process is arduous and 
time-consuming, and includes com- 
piling up to eight recommendation 
letters, writing a 1,000-word essayand 
going through countless mock inter- 
views in preparation for the final 


| stages. 


Only 32 out of the applicant pool 
of 904 of the best and brightest 


| America has to offer actually end up 
| receiving an award. The chances of 
| winning can often seem pretty close 
| to impossible. 


“You really have to believe in your- 
self. You have to think you can do great 
thingsand no one can getin your way,” 
said Dean of Academic Advising John 
Bader, who typically advises Rhodes 
applicants from Hopkins? 

This year, Hopkins had four stu- 


| dents complete the application pro- 


cess for the Rhodes. Only senior 
Christopher Watson was able to make 
it to the final round of interviews and 
none of them was lucky enough to 
win the award. 

Getting a Rhodes Scholarship is not 
just a matter of good grades, though 
they play an important part. Winners 


| mustshowexcellenceandachievement 


in a variety of endeavors. Since there 
aresomanyexcellentcandidates, some- 
times it can come down to luck. 
“These decisions that they make 
are not based ona true meritocracy,” 


| said Bader. “All four of these kids 


were fantastic and totally deserving. 
It’s a matter of timing — sometimes 
it’s a crap shoot,” said Bader. 

Bader cited several necessary 
qualities that anyone who wants to 
apply for a Rhodes must have: confi- 
dence, well-roundedness, a good plan 
and of course, a stellar academic 
Tecord:- sees ae eee 


Mostofthe Rhodes applicants that 


Bader advises have a GPA of 3.7 or 
more along with extensive extracur- 
ricular activities, community service- 
involvement and a clear plan for ad- 
vanced academic 
study. But there 
isno clear cut-off 
for who can ap- 
ply. 
“Tf you're eli- 
gible and you 
want to apply, I 
will do every- 


All four of these kids 
were fantastic and 
totally deserving. It’s a 


quite the trip 


applied through the Maryland region, 
and participated in the interview stage 
in Washington, D.C. 

“The process really makes you 
think about what you want to do,” he 
said, Watson had been planning to 
pursue the Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics degree at Oxford. “I think 
the candidates they selected were all 
very qualified.” 

Watson also appreciated the sup- 
port from Bader and professor Milton 
Cummings of the political science 
department. 

Hopkins’ last winner ofthe Rhodes 
was Wen Shi, a graduate of the class 
of 2004, who is now pursuing cancer 
research and working towardsa Ph.D. 
in molecular oncology. Before him, 
Wesley Moore of the class of 2001 
received a Rhodes to study interna- 
tional relations. The last winner from 
Hopkins before Moore had gradu- 
ated in 1988. 

The Rhodes Scholarship, which 
was founded in 1902, is awarded to 32 
students each year and is among the 
most sought-after awards in the na- 
tion. The award is designed for gradu- 
ating seniors and provides them with 
two to three years of study at Oxford 
in a field of their choice. Former 
Rhodes Scholars of note include Bill 
Bradley, Wesley Clark and Bill 
Clinton. 

Students apply through one of 
eight districts, each comprised of 
multiple states. They may elect to 
apply either through the region of 
their home state or to the region in 
which their college is located. 

The application process typically 
begins the summer before senior year, 
where Dean Bader has meetings with 
prospective applicants. Afterwards, 
students go through the grueling pro- 
cess of compiling recommendations 

from professors, employers and 
friends and working on an essay that 
is usually revised multiple times. State 
interviews take place in early Decem- 






_ber and students who pass must = 
: pe ee ea inal stageof 
district interviews, which take place ._ 


the following week. 

District interviews are usually the 
most enjoyable and grueling. Stu- 
dents are flown in and given hotel 
accommoda- 
tions in the city 
of their inter- 
view, where they 
have the chance 
to meet and in- 
teract with all the 
other finalists 
from their re- 


thing I can to ewe gion. 
nelp) aenid a EE of timing — in Re 
Bader. evening, all the 


Monica 
Lopez-Gonzales, 


sometimes it’s a crap 
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finalists partici- 
pate in a dinner 


a senior major- , shoot. ee the district 
ing in cognitive selection com- 
science, was one —JOHN BADER, DEAN OF jnittee with 
of four students whom they inter- 
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to apply for a 
Rhodes this year. 
Though she didn’t win, she said it was 
still a valuable experience. 

“In the essay we had to explain 
ourselves in a concrete way, so it 
forced you to really figure out your 
life goals,” she said. 

She was also very happy with the 
help that Hopkins provided. 

“Dean Bader was really cool about 
revising drafts and giving mock ‘in- 
terviews. He wasreally supportiveand 
enthusiastic. He really pushed me,” 
she said. ; 

Watson, a senior majoring in po- 
litical science and a member of the 
Hopkins Lacrosse team, was 


Hopkins’ only finalist this year. He _ 





like it. If you go back for a third time 
(and realize that you like it), then 
we'll talk. 





It’s not easy to get a scholarship 


act on an infor- 
mal basis. The 
following morning, each finalist has 
their own private interview with the 
committee where they may be pre- 
sented with questions on anything 
from world politics to their specific 
field of study. 

While the process is no cake-waik, 
most students end up greatly valuing 
the opportunity. Though it can be 
heartbreaking, not winning a Rhodes 
should not prevent any student from 
pursuing their individual goals or as- 
pirations. Bader said he just wants to 
help Hopkins students achieve their 
potential. 

“T want to help students realize 
their dreams,” he said. 
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Alumnae Deepthi Reddy volunteers her time at Shepherd’s Clinic, a place dedicated to helping the uninsured residents of Baltimore since 1991. 


The skinny on two students giving back 


BY CHRISSY ADKISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


In‘a food obsessed culture, try- 
ing to lose weight isa common prob- 
lem for most Americans. Some di- 
ets tell you to increase fat intake 
while researchers say excessive fat 
clogs arteries. You then increase 
carbohydrates and Atkins tells you 
to think again. Shows like ABC’s 
The Biggest Loser and VH1’s From 
Flab to Fab, capitalize on this health 
problem. 

Overcoming obesity, however, is 
a huge challenge for communities in 
Baltimore, where the obesity rate has 
steadily increased. One of the main 
reasons: 25 percent of residents lack 
any form of health insurance or gov- 
ernment-sponsored health care as- 
sistance. 

In order to help beat the system, 
the Shepherd’s Clinic, a non-profit 
health center located on the corner of 
North Avenue and St. Paul Street, has 
provided healthcare to those unin- 
sured citizens of Baltimore. 

In 2003, the Shepherd’s Clinic 
provided nearly 3,400 uninsured 
poor Baltimore citizens with afford- 
able clinic visits. As of September 


2004, the clinic had provided 2,764 
patients with primary healthcare. 
These primary services such as car- 
diology, dermatology and internal 
medicine. 

The Center for Social Concern 
works with the Shepherd’s Clinic by 
providing students on campus with 
opportunities to volunteer at the 
clinic. 

Juniors Colby Perkins and 
Rebecca Shields began volunteering 
at Sheppard’s Clinic in the fall. After 
being there a few months, they came 
up with the idea of a weight loss sup- 
port group called, “Lose to Gain,” 
located at Shepherd’s Clinic. It is de- 
signed for people to learn how to 
properly eat and exercise in order to 
achieve a desirable weight and main- 
tain a healthier lifestyle. 

“The establishment of a weight 
loss and nutrition group at the clinic 
is a very significant step in helping 
the uninsured of Baltimore,” com- 
ments Shields. “Those who are unin- 
sured struggle more with finding 
treatments for health problems such 
as hypertension, high cholesteroland 
diabetes. These health problems are 
usually caused from obesity, which is 
another health problem that the un- 


insured have difficulty keeping under 
control.” 

The girls established the weightloss 
support program a month ago; the 
group is divided into two weekly ses- 
sions. Atthe meetings, the group, con- 
sisting of mainly middle aged African 
American women, do “weigh-ins” and 
discuss goals for dieting and exercise, 
recipes, holiday eating and dining- 
out guidelines. 

They, however, struggled with sev- 
eral obstacles along the way. Finding 
people to join the group was difficult 
in itself, as it was often maintaining 
contact with prospective group mem- 
bers. 

“Fitting sessions into people’s 
schedules so that they can come back 
every week to develop some sort of 
consistency has also been difficult,” 
says Perkins. 

However, they have seen rewards. 

“The women in the group are very 
dedicated and are always pushing 
themselves harder. The women in the 
support groups truly care forand sup- 
port one another through phone calls 
and exercising together. Through it 
all, the girls have had the greatest joy 
in seeing the physical results,” com- 
ment Shields. 





Food, folks and fun for charity 


Phi Mu organizes Eat-a-thon to help Children’s Miracle Network 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


They’re pretty sure no one at 
Hopkins could touch Takeru 
Kobayashi’s eating record of 53.5 hot 
dogs, but the sisters of Phi Mu would 
like to see justhow close some Hopkins 
studentscan come. Whilesatisfying this 
curiosity, they also hope to raise close 
to $2,000 to help treat sick and injured 
children around the world. 

The two goals may seem unrelated, 
but for the inaugural Eat-A-Thon on 
December 7, students can come to Le- 
vering food courttomunchon Quizno’s 
subs, chips, cookies and soda while 

‘watching Hopkins athletes stuff their 


faces with all the hot dogs, hard boiled 
eggs and baked goods they can handle. 

The money raised from the $5 a 
person ticket price and a few gener- 
ous corporate donations will go to 
the Children’s Miracle Network, a 
non-profit alliance of hospitals that 
gathers funds to treat some 17 mil- 
lion children each year with diseases 
such as cancer, pediatric AIDS, mus- 
cular dystrophy, heart disease, leu- 
kemia and asthma. 

Each spring, Phi Mu raises close 
to $2,000 for the Children’s Miracle 
Network through their annual Pasta- 
Thon, an all-you-can-eat event that 
includes a full pasta dinner. Still, the 
sisters weren’t content with just one 
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Sophomore Phi Mu philanthropy chairs Zulliger (left) and Sherman organized the event. 
a nd. : < 


annual philanthropy event. 

“We wanted to do a big fall event 
this year,” explains sophomore Maxi 
Sherman, co-philanthropy chair for 
Phi Mu. Shermanand sophomore co- 
chair Rose Zulliger organized the 
event themselves after discussing the 
new event with the sorority’s Execu- 
tive Board overa month ago. The idea 
originally started as an eating contest, 
but as Zulliger explains, “We wanted 
people to have an incentive to go other 
than watching people vomit.” 

“One of the big things was working 

with Quizno’s,” says Zulliger. The na- 
tional sandwich chain, known for its 
toasted hoagies, donated enough food 
to feed 350 people for the event. 
In addition, 
Sodexho, which 
runs food services 
onthe Homewood 
campus, donated 
allthehotdogsand 
soda for the Eat-A- 
Thon. Thevictor of 
the eating contest 
will win a free 
happy hour at 
Have a Nice Day 
Café. 

“Sodexho and 
Quizno’s were 
very helpful,” 
Sherman says. 

The event will 
run from 6-8 p.m. 
at Levering food 
court. Tickets are 
$5 in advance and 
at the door. 

AsShermanex- 
plains, “We’re 
hoping to make it 
an annual tradi- 
tion.” 


“We hoped that we would be able 
to have an impact on this problem, 
even if it was only upon twelve 
people,” says Perkins. 

You can participate in Lose to Gain 
by contacting Shields or Perkins at 
rshield4@jhu.edu and 
ColbyPerkins@aol.com. If you would 
like to volunteer for the clinic contact 
Marlene Sorra, Volunteer Coordina- 
tor at volunteer@shepardsclinic.org, 
you can also volunteer as a referrals 
coordinator or desk manager if youare 
sticking around Hopkins in Decem- 
ber and January. Call 410.576.9530 or 
visit http://www.shepherdsclinic.org. 
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| fat metabolism. 


| lemonade sepa- 





Time to 


received a call from the Dean of 
Student Life last week. She of- 
fered me straight As next se- 
mester if] wrote anarticle about 
the disadvantages of alcohol. 
Well, maybe not. But do thinkitisan 


| important topic to cover since I know 


alot of guys that complain about their 
body fat, but then spend Thursday 
night through Saturday night drink- 
ing their faces off. 
According toa study by Dr. Mauro 
Di Pasquale, M.D., “the main prob- 
lem with alcohol is not the number of 


| calories it contains but rather the ef- 


fect it has on fat metabolism.” 
The study has shown that even a 


| small amount of 


alcohol has a 
large impact on 


Eight men were 
given two drinks 
of vodka and 


rated by 30 min- 
utes. Each drink 


| contained about 
| 90 calories. Fat metabolism was mea- 


sured before and after consumption 


of the drink. = 
For several hours after drinking the 


1 | vodka, whole body lipid oxidation, a 


common measurement for the 


| amount of fat your body is burning, 
| dropped by 73 percent. 


That means thatin addition to con- 
suming the calories of many beers and 
mixed drinks, your body is actually 
slowing the breakdown of calories that 
you have already consumed. When 


| alcohol is consumed, it easily passes 


from the stomach and intestines into 
the blood and goes to the liver. In the 


| liver, an enzyme called alcohol dehy- 
| drogenase mediates the conversion of 
| alcohol to acetaldehyde. 


Acetaldehyde is rapidly converted 


| to acetate by more enzymes. So rather 
| than getting stored as fat, the main 
| fate of alcohol is conversion into ac- 


etate. The amount of acetate formed 
is dependant on the amount of alco- 
hol consumed. Dr. Pasquale claims 
that the sharp rise in acetate puts the 
brakes on fat loss. 

Your body tends to use whatever 
you feed it, and after a while becomes 
adapted to the nutrients you give it. 


| Unfortunately, when acetate levels 
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fear beer 


rise, your body burns the acetate in- 
stead of burning body fat or carbohy- 
drates. Remember back to Bio class: 
acetate is basically the same product 
of beta oxidation of fatty acids and 
glycolysis. In this process, the glu- 
cose turns to pyruvate and then to 
acetate. When you add in the acetate 
produced from alcohol, the body re- 
alizes that it no longer requires the 
metabolic work to produce the nec- 
essary acetate. In thatsense, your body 
takes the same stance on acetate as 
some people on welfare: Why work 
when you're getting the reward for 
free? 

As far as fat metabolism is con- 
cerned, alcoho] 
can be worse than 
taking in straight 
carbohydrates 
(carbs). When 
you ingest carbs 
the body gets the 
chance to me- 
tabolize through 
various steps to 
form acetate 
whereas acetate is formed from alco- 
hol in just a few steps. 

And if it’s not bad enough, alco- 
hol even has more calories than 
carbs. Haven’t you ever wondered 
how low carb beers justify their la- 
beling? The beers contain less than 
100 calories even though they only 
have about 2.5 grams of carbs and 
0.5 grams of protein. Using an esti- 
mate of about four calories per gram 
of carb and the same for protein, 
the beer would only have 12 calo- 
ries! (If only dreams were true) So 
where do the other 80 or so calories 
come from? You guessed it, alco- 
hol. The 12 grams of alcohol in your 
average low carb beer makes up the 
remaining 80 calories, at about 
seven calories per gram. 

If you thought it couldn’t get any 
worse, you werewrong. Beforeyou pick 
up that beer, keep in mind that acute 
alcohol intoxication impairs protein 
synthesis and also disrupts the release 
of the anabolic hormones. 

Whenit comes to partying and stay- 
ing in shape, think twice about what 
youare drinking. Andrememberthata 
glass of water and a fun-loving attitude 
costs zero calories and makes you feela 
lot better in the morning. 
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Moderated by: 
Mr. Gerald Yamada 


Speeches by: 
Dr. Norman Ikari 


Mr. Paul Y. Tani 


Students Association 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Mudd Hall 26 


Cultural refreshments served. 


Coordinator of the Japanese American National Heritage Coalition and a 


former EPA Principal Deputy General Counsel 


Veteran in the 442nd Regimental Combat Team in the US Army 


Veteran in the 442nd Regimental Combat Team in the US Army and active in 
counterintelligence during WWII 
Ms. Cherry Tsutsumida 


Executive director of the National Japanese American Memorial Foundation 


Sponsored by Japanese Student International 
Co Sponsored by American Civil Liberties Union, Hopkins Students for Free Palestine, HSA 
Programming Collaboration Committee, Inter- Asian Council, Iranian Cultural Society, Middle 
Eastern Students Association, Organizacion Latina Estudiantil, Pakistani Student Association , 
Students Educating and Empowering for Diversity, Taiwanese American Student Association, Turkish 


"Japanese American Experience During WWII" 
Three panel speaker session 
Thursday, December 2 at 7pm 

















1660 East Joppa Rd. 
Towson, MD 21286 
(Corner of Loch Raven BLVD.) 

Mon - Fri: 10 a.m. - 9 p.m. Sat + Sun: 12 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
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If you happen to stop by Cobber’s Pub on Charles Street, 


KEVIN CLARK/NEWS-LETTER 


heed this advice: Stay as far away from the rockfish and pineapple sandwich as possible. 


Cobber’s is a down under blunder, mate 


hat was quite simply the 

strangest sandwich I have 

ever eaten. Rockfish, 

Pineapple, bacon and 

American cheese. It was 
compared (not by me, I’m not this 
funny) to Napoleon’s last defeat — 
like having the entirety of Europe 
descend upon yourhead, determined 
to defeat you. It was a special — Ihad 
to try it. 

I did it for you, my readers. For 
your sake, I went to Cobber’s Pub 
and suffered the most poorly con- 
ceived sandwich on the face of the 
planet. What was so wrong with it? 
Forstarters, American cheese is never 
a good idea. Never. Not even for nos- 
talgia. 

The rockfish was not bad, with 
subtle and unctuous flavors—though 
I didn’t have an easy time figuring 


that out through the strong combi- 
nation of melting processed cheese 
food and pineapple. The bacon was 
my last hope — it was to be my sav- 
ing grace. Iknow that this may sound 
blasphemous, but the bacon did not 
save this sandwich. There was noth- 
ing bacon could 
do — it just 
stood there tast- 
ing good by it- 
self, and consis- 
Dee Cult ate | 
reminding me of 
all the slightly less repellent combi- 
nations I could have been eating, like 
chocolate and bacon — that would 
have been less repellent. Also, this 
special sandwich came with fries on 
the side — always a plus — and with 
a small plate of pasta salad. I don’t 
know why they gave it to me, seeing 
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as how pasta salad isbarelyhalfanotch 
above American cheese. Right now, 
the uneaten pasta saladis sitting in my 
refrigerator continuing to be uneaten. 
I’m in college — I don’t throw food 
away. 

Cobber’s isa pub on Charles Street 
— south of the 
train station, and 
a little bit north 
of the American 
Urological Asso- 
ciation. They 
have deals during 
Ravens games, they have pool tables, 
they have a decent place for meals 
upstairs and a bona fide bar down 
below. They also have a deli on the 
side where the suits can get their 
lunch. 

Our waitress sat down at the table 
with us and had firm opinions about 
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the dishes. It’s always a good sign 
when the wait staff will just tell you 
what’s crap. Yet it’s almost hard to 
believe she recommended that rock- 
fish concoction to me. 

I should be fair; they had a decent 
meatball sub. Their fries actually had 


enough salt on them, which youdon’t | 


really find, well, anywhere. They had 


a special of pulled barbecued chicken | 
with jalapenos on a quesadilla. This | 


dish was not as moronic as the other, 
but it was not a success. It tasted in- 
teresting, but had no emotional con- 
tent whatsoever. Instead of thinking 
“oh my,” to myself, I thought, “huh, 
what?” Which is really not the way a 


restaurant wants you to go with their | 


food. 

One final note — this is notionally 
an Australian pub. I don’treally know 
what that means, since they have all 
sorts of typical Baltimore food. I guess 
it means that they have strange En- 
glish versions of things — which they 
do — and at least something on the 
menu called “Aussie,” which they do. 
The Aussie burger has about nine 
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he holidays are approach- 
ing, which can only mean 
one thing: It’s time to get 
shopping! But wait. Calm 
down. Compose your 
greedy self. Before you start fantasiz- 
ing and creating a mile-long list of the 
items you simply must receive from 
Mom, Dad, brother, sister, grandma, 


| Aunt Millie and the like, take a mo- 
| ment to consider what the holiday 


season’s really about: cherished fam- 
ily memories, bonding with relatives, 


| and, most importantly, giving a phe- 


nomenal gift that immortalizes you 


| in the mind of its receiver. 


Yes. That is correct. Far more im- 
portant than receiving the new Gucci 
horse-bit boots in your Christmas 
stocking are the gifts you give to others. 

And, even if you’re not the most 


_ benevolent of individuals, preferring 


| to procure rather than provide, fur- 


nishing a person with the optimal gift 
is simply another 


Make your gift one 
that they'll cherish 


person’s likeness, and, ultimately, 
make choosing the perfect gift for that 
individual much easier. 

Finally, before commencing shop- 
ping mode, make a list of the specific 
stores you ll need to visit by matching 
them with each of your friends’ per- 
sonality traits. For example, if next to 
Bianca’s name you listed the traits 
“preppy, creative, loves pink,” write 
down Lilly Pulitzer. 

Now, after you’ve got your list of 


‘friends with their traits clearly de- 


fined, predetermined price limits for 
each, and a bevy of stores to check 
out, you're ready to shop. 

However, if there’s still nothing 
that truly fits the personality of some- 
one on your list, or you simply feel as 
though the gift you had in mind for 
someone fails to promote you in the 
desired way, surrender to the “big T” 
— trends. 

Look around you as you shop; 

whatare the hot- 





form of self-pro- pe 
motion, some- 
thing of which we 
should all be 
quite fond. 

To stress the 
importance of 
proper gift-giv- 
ing, keep in mind 
a helpful maxim: 
You Are What 
you Give. 

Thus, 
you're the twit 


if 





( 





dividuals — tot- 
ing their 
Balenciaga me- 
tallic biker bags 
and Louis 
Vuitton cush- 
ion-toed pumps 
— wearing? 
Look to these 
hipsters, as wellas 
magazines like 
Elle, Vogue, or In 
Style to supply 


| test, sleekest in- 
| 
| 
| 








who gave your — - you with ideas for 
best friend CARTER 4 ir what’s currently 
| Marge a generic rs hot. 
| gray sweater Among the 
| from the Gap, Hop COUTURE myriad must- 
you're broad- haves this season 


| 


things on it, all of which I'd heard of, | 


but not frequently. 
I could list them for you, but Ill 


have more mercy in describing this | 


thing than they doin serving it. SoT’ll | 


just tell you that on this burger there | 


are beets. 


| Cobber’s Pub 
1218 N. Charles St. 


Phone: (410) 727-0713 
Location: Mt. Vernon 
Open daily, 11 a.m.-2 a.m. 
Prices: $10-25 











casting your personality as boring, 
dull and uninventive. Moreover, 


| Marge receives the message that you 





clearly know little about. her, and 
believe her personality to be no 
more enthralling than a monochro- 
matic pullover. 

Conversely, ifI give my best friend 
Dena the Cartier trinity ring in white 
gold, not only will I evoke rapid heart 
palpitations, but I'll also be promot- 
ing my character and what an amaz- 
ing friend] am to give sucha fabulous 
present. 

Besides, when Marge gets word of 
Dena’s present, she’s likely to drop 
youasafriend faster than youcanrun 
to the Gap for a refund on that yawn 
of a sweater. 

Sine qua non: whether celebrating 
Hanukah, Christmas, Kwanzaa, or 
any other gift-giving extravaganza, 
it’s absolutely essential to give a stel- 
lar present thatbest suits its recipient. 

And here’s how to do it: 

First, beforeventuring into the retail 
jungle, arm yourself with a list of the 
people for whom you will definitely be 
buying gifts. Byhavinga predetermined 
number of recipients, you'll save your- 
self from forgetting anyone, and pre- 
vent purchasing for people who hold 
little significance in your life. 

Adjacent to or below each name 
on your list, jot down at least four of 
that person’s character traits — is he 
funny? Does she like the color pink? 
This will aid you in identifying that 


are caplets of any material, from fur 

to velvet to sequin. Marc Jacob’s lim- 

ited-edition line of gold and silver 

metallic handbags are equally trendy 
this season, and would irrefutably 
bring holiday joy to any fashionista 
on your list. 

For guys, True Religion — thejean 
brand which Jessica Simpson and 
women everywhere swear — has 
launched its men’s line, stocking — 
stores like Saks Fifth Avenue, Neiman 
Marcus, Bloomingdale’s and denim 

boutiques with four masculine ver- 
sions of their traditional female 
washes. 

- However, ifyou’replanningon pur- 
chasing your holiday gifts based upon 
trend advice from magazines or those 
roaming the malls, beware; though Elle 
may feature Sarah Jessica Parker sport- 
ing hers, and the girl with the ultra-chic 
Chanel tweed clutch has them in pink, 
UGG boots are not acceptable as gifts 
this season. 

Among the other passé trends to 
be avoided are rainbow-colored Juicy 
scarves, UGG handbags, and Louis 
Vuitton rainbow print. All of these 
has-beens are so over they’re practi- 
cally antique — and not in a chic- 
vintage kind of way. 

If these items are far too extrava- 
gant, or you're buying for a person 
out of sheer obligation, opt for the 
classics: Godiva chocolates, a fruit 
basket from Harry and David ora set 
of monogrammed stationary. 


BSU helps both JHU and the city 


BY MARY BANKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Approaching its 30th year as a 
Hopkins student group, the Black 
Student Union continues to be the 
backbone of the black community at 
Hopkins, as well as a liaison to the 
black community in Baltimore. 

The BSU was founded in April of 
1968 in the wake of the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
the ensuing riots in Baltimore. The 
group has upheld the integrity of its 
mission over the years, and cur- 
rently has between 80 and 90 active 
members. 

According to its constitution, the 
BSU’s purpose is “to serve as a posi- 
tive influence in the academic envi- 
ronment of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity campus and to serve as an 
organizational base from which the 
concerns and needs of Black students 
can be addressed in the most efficient 
manner possible.” 

Atleast once a week, members tu- 
tor at Montebello Elementary, a local 
public school, to help students with 
their homework. 

According to the program’s mis- 
sion statement, “The set-up of the 
after school program consists of an 
hour of homework help followed by 
free/play time in which the mentors 
play with the students.” 

_ The Black Student Union has also 


participated in the Excel Youth Con- 
ference, which is a joint project be- 
tween the BSU and JHU Admissions, 
which encourages Baltimore public 
school students to attend Hopkins. 

“There isanideaamongst students 
in Baltimore — they do not see Johns 
Hopkins as an attainable school to 
attend. We want to break that con- 
ception,” said Antoinette Rainey, the 
vice-president of the BSU. 

In Perspectives, the Union’s offi- 
cial newsletter, Rainey said, “In the 


Spring I hope to extend this confer- » 


ence into the Excel Program which 
would involve BSU members hosting 
small group rap sessions at local city 
high schools, giving students the 
heads up on applying to college and 
letting them know what they can do 
to improve their chances of getting 
in. 
“A great number of them don’t 

think they have the credentials to be 
accepted to this institution. Together 
we can positively influence many stu- 
dents and even get some of these 
promising students on campus.” 

The BSU encourages all people to 
participate in its organization. “The 
Johns Hopkins community should 
not feel intimidated . . . they should 
feel this is a place they can go to,” said 
President Iyamide House. 

“The BSU deals with a whole lot of 
issues thatare also felt by other people 
in other communities. If people care 


about issues... they should be here,” 
said House. 

“{Our] goal is to improve the num- 
ber of African-American faculty,” she 
said. She also said the BSU hopes to 
increase the number of courses at 
Hopkins that relate to black history. 

The BSU is also intent on creat- 
ing both a friendly academic and 
social environment for African- 
American students. According to 
Rainey, study groups are formed to 
help underclassmen excel at 
Hopkins. The group also hosts nu- 
merous fun events to keep students 
socially content, she said. 

They also participate in the Big 
Brother and Sister program, in which 
an upperclassman pairs up with a 
freshman. This program was insti- . 
tuted, “so [freshmen] can have some- 
one to talk to, to get advice from — 
[the upperclassmen] can be there for 
them asasupportsystem,” said Events 
Chair Samantha Simpson, 

As for the future, the BSU plans to 
host the Black Academy Awards, a 

ceremony which will celebrate, honor 
and give awards to recognize the 
achievements of African-American 
students, said Simpson. 

This Friday, Dec. 3, the BSU will 
hold a formal at the Glass Pavilion, 
with tickets sold in advance. Every 
Sunday at 7 p.m., the BSU holds its 
meetings in the BSU Room, in the — 

- basement of AMR II 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Art therapist's works 


In a somber city, working for each laugh 


Grad student and funnyman Adam Ruben is out to do biology by day, comedy by night 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


_ Adam Ruben, a mild mannered, 
fourth year biology graduate stu- 
dent, does not strike you as acome- 
dian upon first meeting. But he is, 
performing this December at the 
D.C. Improv six times and organiz- 
ing two comedy nights here on cam- 
pus that feature some up and com- 
ing comedians, including Ruben, 
you might see on television some 
day. 

Ruben got into standup comedy 
as a freshman at Princeton Univer- 
sity. They had an undergraduate 
competition for stand-up and he 
decided to give it a try. He took 
notes from recordings of Jerry 
Seinfeld and George Carlin the week 
before. 

“I had all these really bad math 
puns,” he says. “I thought they were 
great; one of them worked on three 
levels,” Ruben said. “I had scribbled 
all my jokes on my hand, but watch- 
ing other people go before me! started 
scribbling things out and ended up 
just improvising about how nervous 
I was. I ended up winning second 
place.” 

The next year he won first place 
and started taking comedy more se- 
riously. Senior year he emceed a 
show for a band and had to parlay 
five minutes of material into 30 min- 
utes because the band was late. 
“That made me realize that if I 
wanted to do this I had to get some 
more material.” 

At that point Ruben had never 
even been to a comedy club and 
looked on Yahoo Yellow pages for 


- comedy clubs near his hometown 


of Wilmington, Del. He ended up at 
a place called Race Car Café and 
Comedy Club which he described 
as a “racing fan and redneck” club 
that didn’t really want to listen to 
‘him. 

“Tgot up there and there were only 
eight or ten people in the audience,” 
he said. “They didn’t want to listen to 
me, they wanted to have background 
noise. It was the longest ten minutes 
of my life.” 

He started going to legitimate 
comedy clubs in New York City. 
There, if he brought 10 or 15 people 
along with him to buy drinks, the 
owner would let him get on stage and 
perform without pay on Wednesday 
nights. 

“When I got to Hopkins I tried to 
do comedy without telling anyone. I 
would leave lab, drive four hours to 
New York and get back at four a.m. I 
would only get four hours of sleep 
and then go to class.” 

The commute from Baltimore to 
New York wasn’t working very well, 
sohestarted looking for comedy clubs 
in Baltimore. He did some shows at 


Wincester’s, 
which was the 
oldest comedy 


club in Balti- 
more, but after a 
few months 


Wincester’s went 
out of business. 
At some shows 
there would be 
twenty comedi- 
ans and ten audi- 
ence members. 
“The Baltimore 
comedy scene is 
interesting. I’ve 
seen a lot of stuff 


that doesn’t 
work,” Ruben 
said. 


The two big 
comedy clubs in 
Baltimore are the 
Baltimore 
Improv and the 
Baltimore Com- 
edy Factory. The 
Baltimore Com- 
edy Factory is 
cheaper, but is 
known to have a 
ruthless open 
mics. “I’ve talked 
to comics who 
got through four 
sentences before 
getting booed off 
stage,” Ruben 
said. “I did one 
show there and said I’d never do it 
again.” 

Ruben has performed at the Balti- 
more Improy, a gig that included one 
of his strangest experiences in stand 
up comedy. “The [Baltimore] Improv 
would give homeless guys unlimited 
alcohol for them to perform,” Ruben 
said with a straight face. “One time I 
tied for third with 


petition. He won. 

Since then he’s done most of his 
work in D.C., with the D.C. Improv 
Club being his favorite, not only be- 
cause they pay him but also because 
it’s very professional and fun. “There 
hasn’t been any big landmarks,” 
Ruben said, “mostly just an assort- 
ment of jobs and competitions.” 

He usually 
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sional and most . thit,” Rub 

see ‘fee very audience. Sid 4 ne 
pence ps real —ADAM RUBEN, GRAD Hopkins, pace 
comedy scene is as written 
in D.C.” Ruben STUDENT AND COMEDIAN twelve plays for 
said. “The lack of Witness Theater 


comedy in Balti- 
more is similar to the lack of 
nightlife in general.” 

As a first year graduate student, 
Ruben made a tape of his comedy 
set and sent it to the Washington, 
D.C. Improv Club. Eight months 
later they called and asked him to 
perform at an open mic night com- 


ARTIST SPOTLIGHT 


including his 

first, Salad Shooters, and didacom- 
edy routine to raise money for 4K 
for Cancer, preformed at the Fall 
Festival Variety showand other odd 
jobs. This winter, Witness accepted 
his full length play for production. 
Ruben is also the editor of Grad 
News, the graduate newspaper on 
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BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Lettrer 
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Junior Ben Kingsland is well 
on his way to Broadway stardom. 
An accomplished actor and singer, 
he enjoys writing and participat- 
ing in Outdoor Club trips with his 
girlfriend in his spare time. Al- 
though Kingsland, who is double 
majoringin Writing Seminars and 
Psychology, began taking piano 
lessons when he was three, he pur- 

__ sued singing so that he would not 


who showed music talent at an 


include running rehearsals, con- 
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fully of people who are engineers and 
will be for the rest of their lives, but 
this chance for them to have a cre- 
ative outlet is just as much a part of 
them as engineering.” The Mental 
Notes frequently take tours, although 
they have a limited budget. Last year, 
they toured in California and got tick- 
ets to be in the audience of The Price 
is Right. At one of the commercial 
breaks, Kingsland told Bob Barker 
that the Mental Notes wanted to sing 
on the show, but Barker would only 
give them thirty seconds of air time, 
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singing,” Kingsland said. How- ~ 
ever, he wouldlike to see the group 
perform at more events, such as 
department holiday parties, 
which help the group raise funds. 

In addition to singing, 
Kingsland hasactedin several Barn- 
stormers productions, most re- 
cently in the musical A Chorus Line 

_last spring, which he enjoyed be- 
cause his character was very re- 
served. “Most of what I’ve done is 
comedic. Itforcedmetothinkabout 
the other side ofacting. My abilities 
as a comic actor improved by actu-. 
ally getting into the emotional side 
ofacharacter instead ofjust fooling 
around,” said Kingsland. 

He didn’t plan on acting when ~ 
he came to Hopkins. “As a pre- 
frosh, I didn’t really see theater 
going on, so I had resigned my- _ 
self to writing and music until I 
started taking acting classes with 
Astin and found this sort of se- 
cret society.” He discovered 
through these classes that there 
is more to acting than making 
funny faces and saying funny 
lines. “As an actor, anything is 
possible that you can think of 





_ and make yourselfbelieve. With — 
singing, you’re constrained by ~ 
_ your natural range.” 


He plans to pursue theater pro- 
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BY JESS OPINION 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Minas is a small storefront on 
Hampden’s West 36th Street, also 


| known as “The Avenue.” Amidst a 


cozy jumble of books and second- 


| hand clothes is a small staircase that 


© | leads to a room with creamy walls 
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Adam Ruben’s first stand-up at a club was at a “racing fan and redneck” bar in Delaware. 


campus and is organizing a Com- | 


edy night for the Graduate Repre- 


sentative Organization (GRO), 


which features himself and four 
other stand up comedians includ- 


ing Keith Purnell, a comedian who | 


has opened for Chris Rock and Bill 
Bellamy, Jason Lawrence and Pat 
Cunningham, two comedians 


Ruben knows through Princeton | 


and Jared Stern, a favorite at the 
D.C. Improv Club. 
“Organizing this comedy night al- 


lowed me to hire people who have | 
hired me and pick people that I really | 


like,” Ruben said. 


Ruben recently won second place | 


at the World Series of Comedy in 
Pittsburgh and is hoping to enter 
more competitions. Forhislong term 
future, Ruben isn’t sure. “It would be 
nice to do biology by day and comedy 
at night.” 

Heis also considering a Mastersin 
the Fine Artsin playwriting and wants 
to continue writing comedy as well as 
performing it. 

The GRO’s Comedy Night is this 
Tuesday in the Arellano theatre at 8 
p.m. This Intersession, Ruben is also 
offering a two credit course on standup 
comedy. ; 





and glossy floors. Sunlight streams 
through a big window. Antiques are 
objets d’art. An old-fashioned type- 
writer sits precariously atop a table of 


| delicate swirls while a stern-looking 


pew adds a touch of darkness to the 


| light space. The Minds Gallery is the 


perfect setting for Christy Bergland’s 
Paintings and Drawings in the Jones 
Falls Valley, a series that celebrates 
the simple charms of everyday life in 
Baltimore. ; 

Bergland serves as Board Presi- 


| dent ofthe Creative Alliance. She also 
| works for Shepherd Pratt Hospital as 


an art therapist. Her paintings and 
sketches capture everything from the 


| tops of buildings to the trees that line 


the Jones Falls River. She also shows a 
particular interest in windows, be- 


| cause they not only frame a view but 
| also reconfigure it. She writes in the 
| artist’s statement, “The window frame 


that looks from the inside out acts as a 


| transitional object. I then go outside, 
| where I create drawings and paintings 
| of views across the Jones Falls Valley. 


From this outside vantage point I go 
back inside to continue my work.” Her 
philosophy adds a dimension to her 
drawings and paintings because it al- 
lows the viewer to see not only what she 
shows but also how and why she shows 
it. 

Five paintings titled “WindowStill 
Life” form the centerpiece of the se- 
ries. Each painting shows a view of 
the Jones Falls Valley framed not only 
by a window but also the objects in 
the room. “Window Still Life #1” 
(1993 -. 2000) sets off the airy, bright 
blues and greens of spring witha dark 
interior of muted browns. Clusters of 
jewel-colored bottles on the window- 
sill capture light and scatter it around 
the room. As a result, bold, strong 
lines blur and create shadows that 


| add depth to the painting. “Window 


Still Life #2” (1993 = 1998) also fea- 
tures the blues and greens of spring. 
However, Bergland frames the win- 
dow with a room that compliments 
the view. Pale green walls and a peri- 
winkle window frame absorb the light 
and add dimensions to the view. The 
foliage is dense rather than feathery 
and softened by shadow. “Window 
Still Life #3” (1994 - 2004) presents a 
sober counterpoint witha view ofbare 
brown-gray branches that slash the 
winter sky. Sky blue walls anda child’s 
trophy on the windowsill are cheerful 


touches but exist as accents rather 
than focal points. 

In contrast, “Window Still Life 
#4” (1994 - 2000) returns to the 
lightness of the first two Paintings 
of the group. A shadow box con- 
tains a view in which Bergland 
paints sky and land with loose daubs 
of color. A barely-visible spider web 
etched in blue-gray and a pair of 
elaborate postcards framed in bold, 
bright peach make for a striking 
contrast. The last painting in the 
group, “Window Still Life #5” (1995 
- 2004), contains big, bold blocks 
of color. A ruby red cardinal] 
perched on the edge of a slate blue 
roof adds a splash of color to the 
view, a shadowy corner of self-con- 
tained space. A detailed Picture ofa 
sober, serious boy in overalls stands 
on the windowsill, framed in the 
same bold, bright peach that ap- 
pears in “WindowStill Life #4.” The 
picture of the boy centers the paint- 
ing and masterfully draws the eye of 
the viewer. 

In “Viola Walsh’s Stone House” 
(2002 — 2003), a Baltimore evening 
sun serves as the backdrop for an 
arrangement of kitschy flowers, 
magazine clippings, and personal 
artifacts overlaid with a sheet of 
Plexiglass that bears a crude sketch 
of the outline of a house. “Viola 
Walsh at Home” is all bold colors 
and stark lines. A tablecloth ofaqua 
and orange fronds forms a marked 
contrast to the dull gray and orange 
walls that recede into black and 
blue-green shadows. The focus on 
the surroundings almost over- 
whelms the subject. Bergland Paints 
her with an eye towards her mind 
and spirit rather than her body. As 
a result, her face bears the blurry 
quality of a picture taken through a 
Vaseline-smeared lens. Both paint- 
ings are fun and quirky, but they 
also exhibit character and depth. 

Bergland’s drawings and paintings 


feature views of a world farremoved 


from the Baltimore of glossy down- 
town and gritty Greenmount. How- 
ever, one of the last paintings in the 
series amusingly ties the Jones Falls 
Valley to the rest of the city. A coolly 
elegant winter scene done witha pre- 
cise hand features a cottage to the left 
anda wall to the right, both painted in 
shades of brown and gray. A huge 
tree in the center dominates the paint- 
ing with slashing black branches that 
reach out of the painting and blend 
into the weathered oak that serves as 
the canvas. Suspended from theskyis 
a glowing orb that illuminates the 
entire painting. 
Is ita bird? A plane? No. It’s...a 

Pepsisign. Specifically, “Pepsi Sign, 
Winter” (2003). 





Throat Culture comedy is sketchy 


Hopkins sketch comedy troupe’s show full of hit-or-miss jokes 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Throat Culture has always been 
about the laughs. TCisasketch-com- 
edy group affiliated with the JHU 
Barnstormers whose mission is to 
poke fun at anything it can find. Inits 
recent showcase (Nov. 19 and 20 in 
Arellano Theater), TC shared almost 
three hours worth ofspoofsand short- 
videos ranging from laugh-out loud 
funny to sleep-inducing. While many 
of the sketches were inventive and 
humorous, others lasted well beyond 
their welcome. 

Seniors Michael Levy and David 
Fishman are the brain-trust behind 
TC and are also two of its more in- 
spired members. Their showcase be- 
gan with a video depicting all of 
TC’s members pretending to audi- 
tion for an X-Men movie, each with 
their own special “super power.” 
Since TC has’ about 26 members, 
some of them funnier than others, 
the need for inclusion sometimes 
won out over the need for laughs. 
Among the funnier moments was 
Fishman’s depiction of man whose 
super power was an “Iron Fist.” Ina 
later tryout a student claimed to 
have a magnetic crotch and the Iron 
Fist plunges into him fist first, a 
great bit of coordinated slapstick. 

In one amusing sketch, two room- 
mates (played by Joseph Micali and 
Jason Maur) confess to each other 
that each is sleeping with a family 
member of the other. At first each 
tries to keep it a secret, but after a 
heated Yankees-Red Sox argument, 
Micali’s character lets the truth slip, 
and all hell breaks loose. While the 


premise had great potential, the cli- 
max seemed to choke off some of 
the laughs instead of letting them 
erupt. i 

In one of the most original pieces, 
Levy played a bum in central park 
who sells private time with a small 
piece of earth for $2 to bystanders 
(including choice of musical accom- 
paniment). Ashis customers walk by, 
Levy treats us to some hilarious bits 
where he convinces them to buy the 
plot, after which we are treated to the 
unique ways in : 
which each cus- 


the years, however, Fishman loses 
his confident optimism in regards 
to women and by senior year shows 
a change in his sexual preferences. 
Ken also loses his academic drive, 
turning into a depressed alcoholic 
who no longer cares about school. 
The chemistry between these two 
was tremendous. Both havea knack 
for comedic timing and intonation 

that is hard to acquire. 
The main problem with TC’s show 
was length. At almost three hours 
long, the show 


Sn tillenseeieenememiemmeteeeeeee ran way too long 
omer uses their for a collection 
time. Unlike Throat Culture would of comedic 
many sketch per- ie skits. For the 
formers, Levy be best suited by sake of brevity, 
never fell victim TC would be 


to a small grin or 
smile, and stayed 
in character for 
the duration of 
his performance, 
helping to main- 
tain audience at- 
tention to the 
story and height- 
ening the com- 
edy. | 
In an excel- 
lent, but some- 
what overdrawn video piece, Fishman 
and Ken Levin play two polar oppo- 
site roommates. We are treated to a 
series of four conversations between 
the two, one for each year of college, 
and slowly see the transformation 
of each into the other. Fishman 
starts as a jock football player, con- 
fident and girl-hungry, while Levin 
is a dorky nerd more interested in 
academics and video games. Over 


limiting their skits to 
shorter time-periods. 
and highlighting those 
with the most 
comedic talent. 





best suited by 
limiting their 
skits to shorter 
time-periods 
and highlight- 
ing those with 
the most come- 
dic talent. They 
also could use 
some work on 


comedian 
couldn’t?) and 
figuring out ways to maximize the 
humor out of their dramatic setups. 

Still, TC has a lot of great talent, 
young and old, and itis always com- 
forting to know that there are stu- 
dents out there ready to make fun of 
anything and everything. Results are 
still pending on Throat Culture, but 
the preliminary prognosis reads 


timing (what 


funny with a few spouts of failed 


jokes, ° 
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Kinsey delves into sexuality issues 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 


THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


Justabout every advertisement for 
director Billy Condon’s new film, a 
biography of controversial Indiana 
University biologist Alfred C. Kinsey, 
bears the same, simple mantra: 

Let s talk about sex.” Since any 
mention of sexuality today is 
greeted either with puritanical re- 
proach or voyeuristic enthusiasm, 
such an Overt suggestion would 
seem an invitation to chaos. But 
Kinsey is nothing more and nothing 
less than what its driving motto 
implies—an honest, unashamed 
discourse on human sexuality. For 
once, the movie industry has deliy- 
ereda piece that not only avoids the 
extremes of smut and chastity, but 
tackles the nature of sexual activity 
with academic impartiality, 

Yet Kinsey is more than a tem- 
pered analysis of intercourse. In its 
own right, it is an elegant film, a rare 
near-nonfiction piece that both ex- 
alts and criticizes its subject. There is 
plenty ofinformation, complemented 
bya few likely myths, about the life of 
Alfred Kinsey (played by Liam 
Neeson) in Condon’s new release. In 
any case, Kinsey portraysa sharp con- 
flictbetween science and convention, 
physical love and cultural norms, that 
is worthy of attention roughly half a 
century after its subject’s death. 

The mind behind two revolution- 
ary scientific volumes, Alfred C. 
Kinsey, whose initial studies con- 
cerned the gall wasp, was the product 
ofastrict, stifling upbringing. Fortu- 
nately, Condon’ film dwells on these 
minor, though valuable notes. As 
Kinsey depicts it, Kinsey's aversion to 
absolute abstinence was a mode of 
rebellion against his uptight father 
(John Lithgow), a professor and min- 
ister who flouted his family and railed 
against modern technology. How- 
ever, before he turned to sex research, 
Kinsey met his future wife, Clara 
McMillen (Laura Linney), a promis- 

ing biology student herself. 

In all honesty, Liam Neeson was 
an unlikely choice for playing Kinsey, 
a nerdy bisexual in real life. It seems 
that neither Mr. Neeson’s perfor- 
» mance nor Mr. Condon’s script cap- 
ture all of the professor’s eccentrici- 
ties. Aside from that, the acting in 
Kinsey is as good as it gets. Kinsey 
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Liam Neeson and Laura Linney star in Billy Condon’s film about the man who started the sexual revolution. 


becomes, in Mr. Neeson’s hands, a 
man ferociously dedicated to his work, 
but not without a boyish, occasionally 
oblivious sensitivity. Though a clear 
departure from thecourageous|othario 
he played in Schindler’s List, Neeson’s 
performance works beautifully. 

Later, Prok (as Kinsey was called 
by his students) initiated a course 
on sexuality at the University of In- 
diana. Determined to improve sci- 
entific knowledge of this formerly 
taboo area, the entomologist turned 
anthropologist set out to collect data 
on intercourse and sex patterns. 
With a team of assistants, Kinsey 
conducted thousands of interviews 
regarding sexual activity. His later 
life, captured believably by Mr. 
Condon, was a roller coaster ride 
between professional acclaim and 
public outrage, culminating in an 
early death. 

While films like A Beautiful Mind 
and Ray dwell mostly on the emo- 
tional impact of genius, Kinseylends 
equal weight to Prok’s work and 
personal life. However, Kinsey’s 


closest relationships were just as 
turbulent as his career. On one 
hand, Neeson’s Kinsey finds a true 
companion in Linney’s Clara, well 
played with complementary doses 
of intimacy and resolve. On the 
other, he is a man whose belief in 
science leads him to sexual experi- 
mentation, including an affair with 
his personal assistant, Clyde Mar- 
tin (Peter Sarsgaard). 

Yet the uninhibited rigor that 
nearly destroys Kinsey is never rem- 
edied. Even when Clyde, who in all 
the earlier scenes is a model of nu- 
anced, understated drama, tearfully 
questions Kinsey’s sexual morality 
near the end, Neeson’s character re- 
mains the man he has always been— 
dogged, curious and pragmatic. 
Like its protagonist, Kinsey views 
sex more as a product of human 
expression than anything else. 
Whenever Condon feels headed to- 
wards a platonic insight, his film 
turns abruptly back to carnal knowl- 
edge in its most scientific manifes- 
tation. 


It is easy to accuse Mr. Condon | 
of heaping greatness on a subject | 


whose ideas are still reviled by cer- 
tain sectors of the public. While 
Kinsey does view reserved morality | 
as ultimately stifling, it is not a pro- 
motion of sex, but a statement of | 
ambition. His life’s work greeted | 
with disgust, Mr. Neeson’s Kinsey | 
is angered by an America that re- 
jects the knowledge he wants to 
spread. Whatever his faults, Kinsey 


was a man who could handle the | 


most shocking truths. 

When asked by a reporter if there 
are plans to make a film based on one 
of his books, Neeson’s Kinsey com- 
pletely disregards the idea. Indeed, 
this is one of the movie’s most fla- 
grant ironies, considering that Mr. 
Condon has made both a coherent 
film and an excellent intellectual state- 
ment out of Alfred Kinsey’s life. As 
we watch Kinsey, we are drawn into a 
world where the power ofinquiryand 
the value of human connection be- 
come evident in the most subtle, deli- 
cate ways. : 





National Treasure is way too predictable 


BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


If you’re interested in taking a 
crash course in American govern-. 
ment or following a drawn-out, 
somewhat predictable adventure to 
find lost booty, National Treasure 
will deliver. Although this Disney 
movie is action-packed, it has many 
low points in between. The motiva- 
tion of the charactersis often unclear 
because they seem to change what 
they want as easily as a chameleon 
changesitscolor. Although the movie 
seems to have been intended for a 
young audience, its heavy use of his- 
torical documents and landmarks 
makes it inaccessible to the average 
child. 

Nicolas Cage plays Ben Gates, a 
somewhat crazed history buff and 
inheritor of a family legacy that 
claims to have a clue to the biggest 
treasure ever buried. After Gates and 
his team discover a pipe containing a 
riddle in a wrecked ship uncovered 
at the Arctic Circle, they are deter- 
mined to steal the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which supposedly con- 
tains an invisible treasure map on 
the back. Gates opposes stealing the 

map, but believes that he will be pro- 
tecting it. He has surprisingly little 
trouble accomplishing this task with 
his computer-savvy sidekick Riley 
Poole (Justin Bartha). He slips easily 
through the back door of the Na- 
_ tional Archives building with a fake 
I.D. and manages not to encounter a 
single guard. On the way, he meets 
Abigail Chase (Diane Kruger), a Na- 
tional Archives conservator, who he 


Kruger, who is German, isknown for 








erything historical, such as when he 
hugs an Egyptian statue at the end. 
However, he redeems himselfby sud- 
denly remembering that daylight sav- 
ings time had not been invented in 
the 1800s at a crucial turning point, 
which seems contrived. 

The search leads the group of 
three, along with their enemies, to 
D.C., Philadelphia, and finally New 
York City, with both the FBI and 
Howe’s gang following closely be- 
hind. Gates’ father, who is skeptical 
of the whole search, joins them later 
on as Howe’s hostage. The movie 
contains several moments of reflec- 
tion, suchas the visit to Gates’ father’s 
house and the discovery of spectacles 
designed by Benjamin Franklin 
found behind a brick near Indepen- 
dence Hall, which are needed to see 
one of the clues. These moments 


make the race for time seem some- 


what ridiculous and provide an over- 
dose of sentimentality. 

Cage acquires everything he de- 
sires too easily in the movie: the 


A 


Declaration of Independence, the 
girl, his father’s respect and immi- 
nent fame. The movie seems to em- 
phasize the fact that he is deserving 
of the treasure as a way to justify his 
often split-second decisions. Cage’s 
facial expression, an intense scowl, 
remains the same throughout the 
entire movie, which closes off his 
character to the audience. His pre- 
vious roles in movies such as Adap- 
tation and The Family Man better 
demonstrate his ability to convinc- 
ingly portray a character’s emo- 
tions. 

The use of symbolism from Free- 
masonry provides an intriguing but 
underdeveloped side plot. The no- 
tion of members of the Free Ma- 
sons, including some of the Found- 
ing Fathers, leaving clues across the 
East Coast and beyond, is compel- 
ling enough to keep the plot rolling, 
but the way that Gates is able to 
piece everything together so quickly 
seems to defeat the purpose of the 
painstaking efforts the men went to 


in order to conceal the clues. Per- 
haps Gates’ capability alludes to 
the idea that Gates was the person 
meant to discover the treasure. His 
skills in recognizing the signifi- 


. cance of the symbolism on a one 


hundred dollar bill makes him a 
little too smart, as well as quirky. 
The use of historical artifacts in a 
present day context provides a 
somewhat clever twist on modern’ 
adventure movies, butbyno means 
compares to classics like the Indi- 
ana Jones trilogy. 

The movie could also benefit 
from a more mysterious title. 
Would any true Disney movie not 
deliver its promise ofa happy end- 
ing — Gates finding the treasure? 
Regardless, National Treasure has 
been a huge hit, taking in $33.1 
million on the way to a number 
one showing at the Thanksgiving 
box office. Ifyou don’t minda pre- 
dictable story and some weak act- 
ing, National Treasure may be 
worth its weight in gold. 





I came, I Saw, I demanded a refund 


BY DAVID AVRUCH 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Saw, a grisly horror flick directed 
by Australian newbie James Wanand 
starring Cary Elwes and Leigh 
Whannel, is an exercise in bad taste 
and cheap scares. In it, Dr. Lawrence 
Gordon (Elwes) and a guy named 
Adam (Whannel) wake up to find 
themselves chained to the wall in a 
nasty bathroom with a dead body 
between them and no escape. To- 
gether they realize that they’re about 
to be the latest victims of the serial 
killer known as “Jigsaw.” The mur- 


_ derer who doesn’t actually murder, 


Jigsawlikes tolet his victims kill them- 
selvesand/or one another by the most 
disgusting means possible. Like 
Kevin Spacey’s character in the movie 
Se7en, Jigsaw is something of a mor- 
alist, and he selects his victims based 
on what he perceives to be the fail- 
ures in their lives. He provides them 
an escape option that forces them to 
confront these personal shortcom- 
ings, but gives them only two hours 
to make it outalive. Unlike Spacey in 
Se7en, though, Jigsawis preachy, and 
comes off as a haranguer anda bully. 


He has no motive—biblical, plau- 
sible, or otherwise—and so unlike in 
Se7Zen where the jerks get what they 
deserve in a cool way, the victims in 
Saw ought to elicit our pity. 

Yet they don’t. Dr. Gordon is an 
unethical doctor and a bad husband 
and father, and ifhe doesn’tkilt Adam 
within two hours, Jigsaw is going to 
kill his family. Cary Elwes, what hap- 
pened to your career? Remember 
Robin Hood: Men in Tights? Remem- 
ber (one of my all-time favorite mov- 
ies) The Crush? In Saw, Elwes had to 
put on an unfortunate thirty-five 
pounds for a role that wasn’t worth 
getting out of bed for, and his perfor- 
mance was lame. While his wife, 
played by Monica Potter, works on 
freeing herself and her daughter from 
Jigsaw’s clutches, Dr. Gordon pines 
away in a bathroom somewhere, too 
chicken to kill Adam and too dumb 
toescape. 

Adams role is another problem al- 
together. Jigsaw’s reasons for holding 
him captive are sketchy at best, and he 
is not provided an escape option like 
Dr. Gordon, It seems as though he’s 
just a vehicle for Dr. Gordon’s self- 
actualization; isn’t Jigsaw supposed to 


have a methodology? Plot-holes like 
this one abounded, and were too sa- 
lient to pass unnoticed. 

The good scenes were the ones 
that depicted the deaths of other vic- 
tims of Jigsaw’s madness, like the fat 
man who cut himself good in a cage 
full of barbed wire. Unfortunately, 
just when things are getting freaky, 
the director overdoes it by spinning 
the camera around faster and faster 
until you’re more physically nause- 
ated than creeped out. There were, 
however, a couple scenes (one in- 
volving a tripwire and shotguns) that 
really hit the spot. 

In general, the movie was laugh- 
able atbest. Butthere really was some- 
thing comical about the way a scene 
ofintense struggle would cut straight 
to pathetic Dr. Gordon, sitting sadly 


New Vibration 


_ Atta Strata — 

_ Tongues to Divide 
_ Self-Released 
Dec. 2004 


Atta Stratta’s debut record sounds 
something like a techno-infused Vel- 
|vet Underground solo — with 
| screaming. Their unique sound has 
| developed over the past few years 
| froma punk indie band to an impro- 

visational collective. 

| Sometimes noisy and sometimes 
| minimalist, the band is composed of 
| Josh Atkins (guitar), Greg Druck 
| (drums) and Mike Muniak (laptop), 
all Hopkins seniors, and Greg Pizzoli, 
/a graphic design student from 
| Millersville, Pa. 

“Atta Stratta formed when my 
| other band broke up kind of because 
| one of the kids stopped liking music 
| and started liking drugs,” says Atkins. 
| “We started out playing like weird 
| rock music, punkish kind of, really 
| composed stuff, except for Mike, who 
| doesy’t like to compose. And then I 
| don’t know if we started getting lazy 
| orwhat, butwe stopped writing songs 
| and started just coming to practice 
| and just playing.” 





Lee Coombs 
Breakfast of Champi- 
ons 

Fingerlickin’ Records 
Oct. 13,2004 


The much anticipated new Lee 
| Coombs’ album, Breakfast of Cham- 
| pions, is a pumping break beat 
| record guaranteed to stir up any 
dance floor. 

It is strikingly similar to Eargasm 
| by labelmates and collaborators 
| Plump DJ’s. Most of the songs con- 

tain the phat bass lines listeners have 
| come to expect from Coombs, es- 

pecially in “Obsessional Rhythm” 
| and “Lick the Frog.” 

The Coombs remix of the New 
Order classic “Crystal” is one of the 
album’s strongest tracks, but it 
sounds exactly like Plump DJ’s 
“Pray for You,” with the same 80s 
vocals and floating synthesizers and 
guitars. 

The album’s main vice is that it is 





Ditty Bops— 
Ditty Bops 
Warner Brothers 
Oct. 26, 2004 


The best reason to listen to the 
Ditty Bops is not because they’re 
rising stars in a sea of unoriginal 
grime. It’s not that they ve been uni- 
versally lauded where they’ve al- 
ready sunk in their feet on the West 
Coast. No, the best thing about the 
Ditty Bops is how they make you 
feel. Listening to the female 
songwriting duo’s self-titled debut 
album is a sock hop between folk 
and country that carries you to an 
island of musical bliss. It’s a strange 
mix of vaudevillian whimsy and 
smooth melody in one of the year’s 
most refreshing albums. 

Amanda Barrett and Abby 
DeWald have packed the album 
with impressive musicianship and 
pure harmony that won’t let go. 
Their songs rarely slow to less than 
a clipping pace, but the album flows 
seamlessly — we’re all just along 


Split Lip Rayfield — 
Should Have Seen It . 
Coming 3 
Bloodshot 

Sept. 28, 2004 


punk rock to the three-chord twang of 


punksandhillbilliesactuallythinkalike? 
Dospeed-headsand moonshinershave 
something in common? 
Kansas-based alt-country band 
Split Lip Rayfield sure makes it seem 
that way. Should Have Seen It Com- 





next to a broken urinal. Not even 
Danny Glover as an obsessive ex-cop 
was able to save this movie, though 
his performance was nothing to write 
home about, either. All in all, don’t 
waste your money ... until Saw 2, 
which is now in production and is 
rumored to be starring his holiness 


Eminem, hits theaters sometime next 


year. 


of post-punk bluegrass numbers 
(“Truth & Lies,” “Redneck Tailgate 
Dream”), but they let more straight- 
ahead jukebox country numbers 
show off their versatility (“Hundred 
Dollar Bill,” “Down South Sally”). 
The vocals are polished old-style 


Nashville, and the only rhythm sec-_ 
tion is some mand-chop from 


Somewould say thatitisashortstep — 
from the three-chord pound-outs of 


Appalachian-styleold-timeymusic.Do — 


ing, the foursome’s fourth LP, is full 
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The resulting musicis mind-warp- 
ing, a noisy meditation soundtrack 
for the open-minded listener. The 
easiest songs to listen to are the ones 
where Muniak and Atkins send vari- 
ous bips and pops through their mass 
of synthesizers and gizmos, while the 
most interesting ones are those that 
include massive feedback, loud and 
almost tribal drums, with Pizzoli 
screaming something like “This is the 
plague! This is the plague!” 

Dancing to this music, however, 
is not recommended, as the subse- 
quent movements are much like a 
marionette controlled by a five year 
old. The album is available through 
the band members, or at their first 
show at the Ottobar, on Monday, 
Dec. 8. 

—Emily Cohan 














pretty dancy, meaning you hear a 
lot of techno sounds from the mid 
and late 90s. In songs like “Shiver” 
and the title track, you get the kind 
ofannoying high-hats and claps that 
make it sound like an amateur DJ 
made the songs using a demo beat 
tracker. — 5 Tas 

But the rest of the album is first 
rate fun, and it wouldn’t be at all 
surprising if American favorites like 
DJ Icey and Crystal Method remix 
some of the songs into future sets 
and albums. 

—Emily Cohan 
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for the ride in a Ditty Bop world. 
And for the perfect icing on the mu- 
sical cake, the lyrics are bittersweet 
and clever. On the guitag-picking 
romp “Wishful Thinking,” you find 
yourself caught between dancing 
and trying to memorize the lyrics: 
“Why can’t little kids tie their shoes 
/ Why can’t white people play the 
blues / Why can’t I fall in love with 
you / It must be because of the sea- 
son.” The Ditty Bops have trans- 
lated their eclectic musical style and 
artistic panache into a dangerously 
addictive album. ; 
—Francesca Hansen 
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Wayne Gottstein and JeffEaton’s um- 
pah lines on the “gas tank bass” and 
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instrument he fashioned out of the — 


insides of a 1965 Ford. Banjo player 


Eric Mardis plays both spindly thtee- 


finger accompaniments and blue$. 

flatpicked solos. ti 
Coming is as solid as a straight- 

ahead old-time record as it is cheeky 


likeanose-ringed vandal. Itsappealis 


as much Memphis as San Diego. And 


with most songs blasting out and 
clocking in under two minutes, it 


might even be too punk to handle, 


—Robbie\Whelan 
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Johnny Depp and Freddie Highland are father and sonin Marc Foster's rollicking redux of the Peter Pan story. 


Finding Neverland has wings 


BY MASON MARCUS 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


While Captain Hook may never 
have been able to kill Peter Pan, the 
last half-century of reincarnations 
have come pretty darn close. Which 
is why, as the storm of biopics de- 
scends upon Oscar season, it’s re- 
freshing to see a movie piloted with 
enough skill that it kept away, at least 
in part, from the dangerous pitfalls of 
artistic license and historic viability. 

The last decade hasn’t treated Pan 
very well. Spielberg’s Hook (1991), 
resorted to a “What if?” plot spiraling 
Panand the rest of the characters into 
a world of cell phones and corporate 
business, an interesting twist, buta little 
heavy handed at times. The next Pan 

feature, P.J. Hogans’ Peter Pan (2003) 
depended on cinematic gimmicks to 
cover-up its lack luster acting. Glen 
Casale’s and Gary Halvorson’s raw 
translation of the Herbert Brenon clas- 
sic fell short of the original, well, be- 
cause it wasn’t the original. 

In Finding Neverland, Director 
Marc Foster (Monster’s Ball) has 
adopted Alan Knee’s play, The Man 
Who Was Peter Pan, the story of the 
eccentric Victorian J.M. Barrie, au- 
thor of Dear Brutus, The Little White 
Bird, and most notably, Peter Pan. 





The story begins in the wake of the 
failure of Barrie’s (Johhny Depp) play, 
and in the midst of a disastrous mar- 
riage with a dispassionate and disin- 
terested wife (Radha Mitchell). He is 
an eccentric anda misfit; unwilling to 
join his wife in their theater box, he 
watches the opening of his flop play, 
The Admiral Crichton, at a side exit, 
peering out from behind cherry red 
curtains. It’s a fitting image for the 
man, and his play. Overtly fantastic 
on the surface, but subtly complex 
and troubling underneath. 

While his married life is perhaps 
only a side plot and deeply underde- 
veloped, Depp still does well to pro- 
vide a portrait of the artist as unsym- 
pathetic, or at the very least, unaware 
of his marriage. Of course, he gets a 
little help from Mitchell, though a 
nonchalant wife isn’t exactly a 
humdinger ofa role. But then again, 
playing eccentric characters has be- 
comeanorm for Depp. Barrie’s trans- 
formation begins when he meets the 
Davies boys and their young win- 
dowed mother, Sylvia Llewelyn 
Davies (Kate Winslet) in a park in 
London. His relationship with the 
boys and their mother, based on non- 
sensical games and imaginative illu- 
sions help the struggling artist and 
the audience escape the tedium of his 
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oppressive marriage. It is this | 


newfound family that aids Barrie in 
delivering on stage the brainchild of 
his imagination, Peter Pan. 

In many ways Finding Neverland 


isa formulaic tearjerker. Itemployed | 


all the classic elements — an under- 
stated love story, a troop of young 
boys with British accents, Julie Cristie 
playing Davies’ protective and domi- 
neering mother and even Dustin 
Hoffman as Barrie’s American finan- 
cier, producer and insightful father 


figure. As a rule, not a tear was shed | 


unless a morally uplifting scene fol- 
lowed it. And everyone got to see to 
Neverland. 

Was Barries’ real life that brilliant? 
No, but then again, that’s why the 
movieisn’tabiopic. Thescript doesn’t 
cover enough of Barrie’s life either 
faithfully, orin depth enough to make 
it a biography. It’s also not just a re- 
gurgitation of the classic Peter Pan 
narrative—the movie reeks of Holly- 
wood, Its dialogue is fairly scripted, 
the music is lush and supportive, and 
the cinematography at times is gor- 
geous. The movie doesn’t try to be 
too informative or too provocative. 
Fora movie about never growing old, 
the Finding Neverland’s reinvention 
of a classic story is refreshing and 


enjoyable. 
Club 








Alexander the not-so great 


BY DAN BERNIE 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The historical recordon Alexander 
The Great is jaw-dropping. Military 
victory seemed almost effortless, only 
a matter of birthright to the fierce 
Macedonian with titanic goals of 
world conquest. However, the word 


|| “great” does not apply to Oliver 


Stone’s epic portrayal of the young 
King Alexander. 

Because Stone is such an accom- 
plished director (the past two decades 
have found him making such gems as 
Any Given Sunday, Nixon, Natural 
Born Killers, The Doors, Wall Street 
and Platoon) it is interesting to con- 
sider that maybe Oliver Stone meant 
for the film Alexander to be a sort of 
sophisticated satirical essay on the 

| greatness of man. In this light, the 
film seems quite masterful. 

Further evidence of some sort of 
indirect, ironic thesis is revealed by 

| the narrator Ptolemy I, played by An- 
| thony Hopkins. Ptolemy recants 
Alexander’s imperfections with ease, 
often fast-forwarding through the de- 
tails ofhis triumphs, suchas his being 
hailed as a god after conquering 
Egypt. After all, Mr. Stone could have 
easily included Alexander standing 
before a pyramid, being crowned in 
front ofall, but he didn’t. Many more 
times, the audience must fill in the 
greatness of Alexander, and watch in 
dismay as he makes his way througha 
perilous, tragiclife. Theaudienceisalso 
privy to the many dissenters along the 
way, who question Alexander’s every 
decision. In fact, not once does the au- 
| dience see Alexander rule with ease. 

The acting is superb, especially Val 

| Kilmer’s portrayal of King Phillip II. 
Kilmer should receive an Oscar for 
the supporting role. Angelina Jolie 

| also commanded her role brilliantly 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHN Hopkins News-LETTER 


In his latest work of literature, 
Pulitzer-Prize winner Philip Roth pre- 
sents us with a morbidly fanciful re- 
imagining of World War II politics. 
The 1940s of The Plot Against America 
are not the age of Roosevelt and 

| American internationalism. Instead, 
Roth’s novel opens with aviation hero 
Charles Lindbergh, the leader of a 
| coalition of isolationist Republicans, 
in control of the White House. By no 
means a champion of democracy 


| | abroad, the Lindbergh administration 


signs “understandings” with Hitler 
and his allies to keep the U.S. out of 
European affairs. But Americans have 
more to worry about than the Republi- 
cans’ foreign policy. Already on record 
for making anti-Semitic statements, 
Lindbergh andhis officials take steps to 
undermine Jewish communities in the 
United States, inspiring the atmosphere 
of perpetual uncertainty that saturates 
The Plot Against America. 

Just as The Human Stain was Mr. 
Roth’s indictment of hypocritical 
moralism, The Plot Against America 
is a savage dissertation on the politics 
of victimization. For any history en- 
thusiast, the idea of Lindbergh as an 
oval office demagogue is nearly irre- 
sistible. Although Rothis meticulous, 
| even trifling in his use of historical 
| data, he is not contenttoleave The Plot 


| | Against America as a mere account of 
| an alternate feality. Instead, we see the 


injustices of Lindbergh’s years in office 
through the eyes of a Jewish family 





| (named, not coincidentally, the Roths) 


as Queen Olympias. Colin Farrell was 
good, though it is possible his being 
cast in the role was a conscious deci- 
sion to draw attention away from 
Alexander’s character (especially with 
the likes of Brad Pitt, Russell Crowe 
and Mel Gibson being the measuring 
sticks for epic heroes these days). 

Hephaestion, played by Jared Leto, 
is underdeveloped for a story so much 
about the bond between Hephaestion 
and Alexander. With no real founda- 
tion to their relationship, the audience 
is expected to accept the twoas devoted 
to one another. More background in- 
formation is given about Alexander's 
first wife, Roxane (played by Rosario 
Dawson), though the role is surely not 
as influential in Alexander’s life. An- 
thony Hopkinswasmorethanadequate 
as Ptolemy I, though it is easy to won- 
der why he took the part. 

The cinematography is also bril- 
liant, with amazingly realistic com- 
puter assisted sets. Unfortunately, the 
United States is hardly the place for 
an epic that questions its heroes. In 
fact, an epic that doesn’t have the 
audience whipped intoa frenzy about 


COURTESY OF HT 


leaping attacks and one-in-a-million 
odds doesn’t seem to cutit. Add over- 
bearing homoeroticism anda mother 
out ofa Hitchcock thriller, and that's 
three strikes. Oliver Stone’s epi¢ 
Alexander is a wonderful movie, just 
not about general “greatness,” which 
audiences may be expecting. Thetone 
is more of a tragic epic. 

For the average cinephile, the prob- 
lem lies with expectation. Alexander 
just doesn’t make the audience feel like 
they are on an adventure. Even refer- 
ences to romantic historical characters 
such as Aristotle are lost, because the 
film never introduces Aristotleasachar- 
acter. Aristotle is merely a name. In 
fact, when Aristotleis declared “wrong” 
numeroustimesby Alexander, itserves 
to undermine what faith the viewer has 
in the greatness of the ancient philoso- 
pher. " 

After much thought and excessive 
debate with friends and family, I give 
Alexander a rating of 86 out of a pos- 
sible 100, but I include a warning. For 
those in search of an epic of the same 
scale and quality as Braveheart, Gladi- 
ator or Troy, this one does not satisfy. 








mi 
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Elliot Cowan and Colin Farrell contribute to the not-great Alexander. 


living in middle-class Newark. 

The book itself, narrated by Mr. 
Roth in a fictional first person, is a 
mixture of human tragedy and social 
analysis. Looking back on his child- 
hood during the Lindbergh era, 
Roth’s narrator conjures a drama 
packed with emotion. His parents, 
both patriotic Jewish Americans, 
mute their outrage as their president 











condones anti-Jewish prejudice. But 
they are largely alone in their hatred. 
It seems that Lindbergh’s simple 
promises to keep America out of war, 
combined with a spirit of youthful 
vigor, have won over the public. Even 
Roth’s brother, Sandy, and his ex- 
tended family are active in the new 
administration’s “American Absorp- 
tion Programs,” designed to intro- 
duce metropolitan Jews to rural, 
Christian life. 

However, The Plot Against 
America never amounts toa pure dis- 
section of political psychology, largely 
because of Roth’s determination to 


Roth speculates about Lindberg 


incorporate personal accounts. How- 
ever, I can’t imagine a better way to 
hit the range of emotions that his 
novel warrants. Despair, loathing, 
pride, and anger all run high in 
Lindbergh’s U.S. Thereare even quite 
a few parallels, intentional or not, to 
today’s electoral climate, from a 
simple-talking president in a flight 
suit to an antagonistic, super-parti- 
san media. 

If anything, The Plot Against 
America gives true definition to both 
the remote idea of mass hysteria and 
the evasive concept of genuine pa- 
triotism. In Roth’s revision of his- 
tory, the U.S. government is not ex- 
plicitly fascist or anti-individual 
— actually, it’s far from it. More dan- 
gerously, public democracy itself has 
become a weapon — a means of de- 
ception, division and prejudice 
wielded by corrupt leaders. 

For those readers more interested 
inhard fact, The Plot Against America 
also features an appendix of histori- 
cal figures and speeches — withsome 
particularly insane anti-Semitic com- 
ments by Lindbergh and Henry Ford. 
Roth may not give greater dimension 
to Lindbergh, Roosevelt or any of the 
other famous Americans he writes 
into The Plot Against America. Yet 
his ability to construct a memorable, 
sensitive tale, a survey of the best and 
worst of U.S. patriotism as compre- 
hensive as possible, is a sufficient re- 
affirmation ofhis strength asa writer. 
Where other authors have portrayed 
an apocalyptic future, Roth hands us 
a pessimistic past that is, at the end of 
the day, just as bleak. 


1. This is News-Letter. 
“es Nisit us on the web at! hittp:// www.jhunewsletter.com 
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cass _Kword: Great Composers 


Succeed just thisonceand youwon’thave 
to try,try again like your grandfather al- | 
BY MICHAEL SHTEYMAN 
9. 10: oN4r 5 Rafa 


ways told you to. You know what I’m | 
talking about. 
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Aris: (MARCH 21-ApRiI 19) 

Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers 
wrote “Mary Jane’s Last Dance” 
about ballroom dancing, notdrugs. 
But you can try both at once. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Ridge’sis the bestkind ofLay’ spotato 
chip, even though it doesn’t have an 
apostrophe. It should, though, be- 
cause an apostrophe is like a ridge. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - 


Scorpio: (OcTosER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Him rhymes with “skim,” which is the | 1 2 
kind of milk you drink. It also rhymes | 
with “grim” which is the kind of reaper | 
that will meet you tomorrow. 
Dec. 21) 
As the year comes to a close, remember 
that nothing is more important than get- 
ting all the gifts you want this holiday | 








Gemini: (May 21-June 20) 

Illegitimate children fathered by rap- 
per ODB will form their own musical 
group as a tribute to their father’s 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - 
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w exploitation of women. season. 
Q. CANceR: (Juni 21-Juty 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) | 
o Son, you've got to recognize that Homeland security will be drastically | 
sometimes, you can save money on changed next month as a new color, 
ww tattoos by ste abbing } yourself with a “clear,” is added as the absolute highest | 
WN pen repeatedly in the arm. level of terror alert. | 
Ya eaee ee | 
=) a (Juty 23-Aucus1 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) | 
Eric Gagne, as we know him, willbe Security personnelat Hopkinsliketo read 
— exposed as a horse disguised in rec our sex column a lot. Youre probably 
© specs and a Dodgers uniform. But notone of them, since you're not reading | 
— Bud Selig won’t care. it right now. | 
a Virco: (Aucust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
5 Will burning your books at the end Secretary of Crappy Food will be a new 
ms of finals be a stress reliever? Yes, but position in the President’s cabinet for the 
only if you jump in the fire, because next four years. That creepy clown for 
~~ you re as useless as the books. Jackin the Box will first take the position. | 
Yearbook Confessions — by William Parschalk 



















We had a big rat problem my freshman 
year. I tried to train them to serve me as 


their master. Unfortunately it didn’t really 
work out. 












I will always be 
grateful for my time 
in Hollander House. 
Where else would 
Ihave learned to 
give an atomic 
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21. Tear-jerker? 

22. From another planet 

25. Full moon, e.g. 

26. Slow tempo in music 

27. Singing voices above tenors 


Across 44. Ski resort transport 

45. It is visible on the horizon 
46. Essence 

47. Mover’s need 


48. Baroque composer (1678- 





1. The Red planet 
5. Visit a store, maybe 
9. Water vapor 
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December brings on the pain 


ell, it’s finally De- 

cember, and all 

across Baltimore, 

everyone is asking 

the same question: 
Why does this month suck so much? 
It’s a difficult question, one which 
has plagued great minds throughout 
the ages — even Shakespeare once 
wrote, “O December, foulest of 
months, how doth ye suck.” What is 
it about this twelfth month that ev- 
eryone despises so much? 

Theansweris actually quite simple. 
There are four main reasons that De- 
cember is a stupid month. I will now 
examine these in detail. 

1) It’s frickin’ cold. That’s right: 
Decemberisa really cold month. Sure, 
it’s not as cold as, say, January or 
February, but it’s almost there. It’s 
also just cold enough to be annoying, 
but not cold enough to snow. This is 
a terrible waste of cold. Oh yeah, and 
did I mention the trees are all bare? 
And the flowers are all dead? Hooray 
for death metaphors! 

2) There’s less daylight. Less sun = 
more darkness = sad people. There’s 


- evenaclinical name for this: Seasonal 


Affective Disorder, or SAD. Get it? 
The acronym is SAD? Because the 
people are sad? Man, doctors are 


clever. 
3) It’s time for finals. So it’s cold, 


"And lifeless. And people are de- 


pressed. Sounds like a good time for 
some extra pain! Yes, finals are here, 
and they’re awful. I can’t even begin 
? qneies how they could’ve been 


lt hy 


invented. Oh wait, yes I can. 


The scene: a secret underground 
laboratory somewhere in England. 

The time: the early 1800s. 

The players: I don’t know. Two 


English dudes. Let’s give them funny . 


English names, like Reginald 
Fumpleroy and Humphrey 
Winkletoe. 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 





Reginald: My my, Humphrey! We 
have such stupid names! 

Humphrey: Egads! Howannoying! 

Reginald: Let’s spread our misery 
by making kids take a stupid test! 

Humphrey: Indubitably! 

Reginald: It will be very long! And 
difficult! And we’ll make them all 
squeeze into a tiny room and use pen- 
cils! 

Humphrey: But Reginald, what 
number pencil shall they use? 

Reginald: Methinks a number 
three! 


Humphrey: Nay! It shall be num- 


ber two! 

Reginald: Hooray! 

Humphrey: Now let’s invent ven- 
tilation shafts so we don’t diel 


END SCENE. 


4) It’s the holiday season. Sure, you 
might think the holidays are a time 
for joy, love, and high spirits. And 
you'd be right, sort of. But you’re 
forgetting a few things. 


a) You have to buy presents. For 
everyone. Do you hate having 
money? Oh man, you're gonna love 
this! 

b) MallSantas. They ’re fat. They re 
hairy. They’re holding children. And 
yes, they're everywhere. 

c) Holiday-themed products. Now 
M&Msare red and green! Oh wait, so 
is everything else. 

d) Revival of the Christmas vs. 
Hanukkah debate. Santa Claus vs. 
Hanukkah Harry. One day of awe- 
some presents vs. eight days of crappy 
presents. Red and green vs. blue and 
white. Come on, people, let’s stop the 
hating. 

e) Joy overload. Is there sucha thing 


as too much holiday cheer? Yes, yes 


there is. 

f) Old Navy holiday commercials. 
This requires no further explana- 
tion. 


Inconclusion, December isa waste 
of everyone’s time. We should take it 
out of the calendar and tack the 31 
days onto July, which is a far more 
awesome month. 

Oh yeah, and Happy Holidays. 


Matt Diamond makes the Grinch 
look like a pansy and can be contacted 
at PianoMattD@aol.com. 





14. Dies___— (Mozart’s compo- 1741) 28. Sound of a hoofbeat 
sition) 56. Auditory stimulus 29. Oppisite of 5-down 
vay 15. Figure skater Lipinski or ac- 57. Surrealist Salvador 30. Words of clarification 
eal tress Reid 58. Ages 31. French Composer Camille 
This We ek: 16. Popular Florida resort site 60. Cavalry sword Saint- 
Bie 17. Bridle strap 61. Norway’s capital 32. Compound useful in organic — 
é The dorms 18. Be compliant 62. Poet Pound chemistry and crossword puzzles 
One sock on the door 19. Norwegian playwright who 63. Greek letter often used in 33. Former director of the CIA 
was supposed to Eee aaa | wrote “Peer Gynt” mathematics to designate an angle George 
mean there wasia tae eens | 20. Classical composer (1750- 64. Bring up 35. Parliament in Russia 
lady friend over, batt | 1825) 65. Observed 36. Jazz musician Getz 
babilea ae ya ch 23. Tennis necessity 38. Jewish scholar 
: iscovered 24. Grassy location Down 39. Finnish bath 
mess with my | | my joy of 25. Peaceful 44. Treeless area in Siberia 
roommate by |}. nudism. | 29. Declared 1. Fallen Russian orbiter 45. Guardian angel, maybe 
placing three | That’s 31. High school junior’s exam: 2. Length times width 46. Tripled trio 
socks. right. ?'m abbr. 3. Drops from the sky 47. Luxurious home 
not wearing 34. Alternative to “hi” 4. Mailed 48. Helper: abbr. 
pants. _ 35. Pharmacist’s amount 5. High - 49. Biblical boater 
36. Antonym of “different” 6. Smoking is a bad one 50. Part of an IV 
37, Romantic composer (1829- 7. Black and white cookie 51. Olfactory stimulus 
1894) 8. Settles a debt 52. Flower holder 
40. VCR button or an octagonal 9. Prepared for a photo shoot 53. Designer Saraand director Ang 
road sign 10. Leg bone 54. Short time out? 
41. “Right on” 11. Facility 55. Memo opener 
42. “American Justice” channel 12. From the United States: abbr. 59. Wordin many California place 
43. Greek goddess of dawn 13. Skirt style names 












Welcome to the final showcase 
of the semester! Once again 
junior Roy Blumenfeld presents 
several pieces. Each piece seems 
to be a slap in the face of the 

viewer, screaming, “Behold, 
witness my talent!” 
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| Mankiw to give 
speech Monday 


Dr. N. Gregory Mankiw, advi- 
sor to the president and nemesis 
to many of the students in Macro 
this semester, will be speaking on 
Monday, Dec. 6 in Shriver Hall. 
Mankiw will give a speech on jobs 
in America entitled “Big Jobs, 
Little Jobs: The Tugboat of the 
American Economy.” 

Mankiw has held the position 
of Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors to President 
George W. Bush for the past 
year. and is also a professor at 
Harvard University teaching 
Mare rie C’orn/o mii c/s, 
microeconomics and statistics. 
His experiences and knowledge 
have allowed him to write and 
publish two textbooks, Macro- 
economics and Principles of Eco- 
nomics, both of which have sold 
over a million copies and have 
been translated into seventeen 
languages for foreign sales. 
Mankiw’s achievements also in- 
clude his ongoing research for 
the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and consulting 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and the Congressional 
Budget Office as well. 

In this lecture, this chief eco- 
nomic advisor plans to address 
the troubles facing both national 
and international economies. 
Specifically he'll discuss the 
topic of the high salaries of chief 
executives and whether these in- 
comes gouge consumers or 

| merely reward good corporate 
| leadership. Mankiwwillalso dis- 
| cuss outsourcing’s benefits for 
the American economy, espe- 
cially its effects domestic em- 
ployment. 

All MSE Symposium events are 
free and open to the public. Check 
out http://www. jhu.edu/mse for the 
schedule ofupcoming speakersand 
_| moreinformation about this year’s 

theme. 





—Anusha Gopalratnam— 
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DE EWS-L 
Mayor O’Malley will make his second appearance on campus this year on Wed. to light the “Giant Menorah.” 


An O'Malley Chanukah 


Baltimore’s ever popular Mayor 
Martin O’Malley and Congressman 
Ben Cardin are coming to Hopkins 
next Wednesday to light a giant 
menorah in the school’s first ever 
Chanukah celebration. The “Giant 
Menorah” will be set up in the Upper 
Quad near Gilman Hall and the light- 
ing ceremonies begin at 5 p.m. 

Chanukah is the famous Jewish 
“Festival of Lights” celebrating the re- 
dedication of the Temple in Jerusalem 
as well as the legend of one day’s oil 
burning for eight days until the supply 
could be replenished. In a press re- 
lease, Rabbi Zev Gopin, the Director 


of Chabadand Spiritual Adviser tothe © 


Jewish Heritage Student Union, de- 
scribes the message of Chanukah as 
“one of hope in the face of extreme 
adversity... amessage with broad ap- 
peal to everyone who believes in reli- 
gious freedom and that faith and de- 
termination can triumph againsteven 
the most overwhelming odds.” 
Wednesday’s celebration will high- 
light a variety of Jewish cultural tradi- 
tions with songs from Baltimore’s Kol 
Haneorim choir, free traditional holi- 
day snacks such as latkes, jelly dough- 
nuts and chocolate coins. In addition 
to the traditional festivities, a juggler 


_and a prize raffle will round out the 


evening. 








Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, DEC. 2 


12p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 
will meet in Levering. For more in- 
formation call Rev. Don Burggraf 
(410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 3 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick. Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


' SATURDAY, DEC. 4 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit hrtp:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 5 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 


mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 


Interfaith Center, lower level. For 


more: information, e-mail 


HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry will 
hold services in Shaffer 3, followed by 


a fellowship meeting at 3:30 p.m. 


7:30 pon Baptist services and con- 
temporary worship will take place 


4 


at the University Baptist Church. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 


in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- _ 


don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 


THURSDAY, DEC. 2 


8 p.m. Sommore, Bro Man and Tal- 
ent will perform at the Jokes On Us 
comedy club. For tickets and more 
info please visit  http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


8 p.m. See the JHU Dunbar Baldwin 
Hughes Theater’s performance For 
Colored Girls Who Considered Sui- 
cide When The Rainbow is Enuf in 
the Swirnow Theatre of the Mattin 
Center. Tickets are $5, $3 for students. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 3 - 


\ 


8 p.m. Checkoutthe Buttered Niblet’s 


Comedy Show in the Arellano The- 
atre (under the Glass Pavilion) to see 
Hopkins’ only improve and sketch 
comedy group. 


8 p.m. See the JHU Dunbar Baldwin 
Hughes Theater’s performance For 
Colored Girls Who Considered Sui- 
cide When The Rainbow is Enuf in 
the Swirnow Theatre of the Mattin 
Center. Tickets are $5, $3 for students. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 4 


8 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra performs Boundaries and 
Limits in the Shriver Hall Auditorium. 
Tickets are $10, $8 for senior citizens 
and JHU affiliates. 


8 p.m. Check out the Mental Notes 
Fall Concert in Bloomberg’s Schafler 
Auditorium. 


8 p.m. See the JHU Dunbar Baldwin 


Hughes Theater’s performance For 


‘ 


Johns Hopkins’ Chabad, whose 
primary goals involve highlighting 
Jewish pride and awareness, as wellas 
bringing attention to Jewish cultural 
heritage, issponsoring this event. The 
group regularly offers classes and 
holiday enrichment programs, and is 
currently running a seminar series on 
Kabala, a form of Jewish mysticism 
recently brought back into the public 
eye by pop-star Madonna. 

For more information on Chabad 
or the Chanukah celebration call 
(410) 243-8672 or e-mail 
chabadjh@yahoo.com. 


—John Lichtefeld 





DECEMBER 2, TO 9 


Colored Girls Who Considered Sui- 
cide When The Rainbow is Enuf in 
the Swirnow Theatre of the Mattin 
Center. Tickets are $5, $3 for stu- 
dents. 


8 p.m. The Hopkins University The- 
atre presents Waiting for Lefty and 
The Mystery of Twicknam Vicar- 
age in Levering Hall’s Arellano The- 
ater. Tickets are $8, $3 for students. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 5 


3 p.m. This season, try a new Christ- 
mas classic. See Black Nativity at the 
Carl Murphy Fine Arts Center, 2201 
Argonne Dr. Call (443) 885-4440 for 
details. 


6 p.m. The JHU Gospel Choir Fall 
Concert will take place in Levering 
Hall’s Great Hall. Donations are wel- 
come. 


8 p.m. The Hopkins University The- 


atre presents Waiting for Lefty and | 


The Mystery of Twicknam Vicar- 


age in Levering Hall’s Arellano The- _ 


ater. Tickets are $8, $3 for students. 
MONDAY, DEC. 6 


7:30 p.m. Bela Fleck and the 
Flecktones will perform at Birchmere 
in Alexandria, Va. For more infor- 
mation and tickets call http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. ; 


TUESDAY, DEC. 7 


5 p,m. Hear the Guarneri String 
Quartet at the Clarice Smith Perfotm- 
ing Arts Center of the University of 
Maryland College Park. Call (301) 
405-2787 for details. 


6 p.m. Check out A Reading by Sa- 
rah Shun-Lien Bynum in the Tudot 
and Stuart Room (Room 323) of 
Gilman. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8 


9 a.m. -6p.m. Oral Exams for Third 
Year Grad Students will take placein 
Gilman 323. This is a free event and 
worthy of the performing arts cat- 


egory. 
7:30 p.m. The Lord of the Rings Sym- 


phony for Orchestra and Chorus 


will be performed in Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. For tickets and more in- 
formation visit http:// 
www. ticketmaster.com. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 9 


8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. International Hu- 
man Rights Week: “Collection of Old 
Cell Phones” will take place in East 
Baltimore’s Bloomberg Building, 
room E1002. 


12 p.m. - International Human 2 p.m. See the Blue Jays take on 


ThePixiesandTV OntheRadio 
to play D.C’s Constitution Hall 


Where is your mind? If you re like 
hundreds of other indie fans in the 
Baltimore-D.C. area its probably rest- 
ing until indie legends The Pixies take 
over D.C.’s Constitution Hall for 2 
nights. Both shows have sold out, al- 
though the second show on Wednes- 
day evening is receiving more atten- 
tion due to fabulous and much-hyped 
openers TV On the Radio. Tickets 
didn’t last long at all with one of the 
greatest acts of the last 15 years and 
whatis likely to become one of the big 
names for the next 15 on the same 
bill. 

The Pixies hail from Boston, where 
they formed in 1986. From then until 
1993, when they officially disbanded, 
the band produced fouralbums, all of » 
which were met with praise from both 
critics and the band’s cult-like fan 
base. Lead singer Charles Thompson 
(better known as Black Francis and 
then later as Frank Black) and bassist 
Kim Deal each made hits themselves 
after the band broke up, and Deal’s 
group The Breeders, achieving the 
most success and a hit single, “Can- 
nonball.” Reunion rumors emerged 
in early 2000; however, nothing came 
of it until late 2003 when the band 
started jamming together. Nowalittle 





‘Musicfor airports: The Pixies 


~ COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ALTMUSIC.RU 
come toD.C. this Wednesday with 


over a year later they are on tour 
and selling out shows across the 
country with the rumors all point- 
ing to a new album in the works. 

Fresh off their selection as the 
winner ofthe prestigious “Shortlist 
Award” TV On the Radio hit the 
road and wound up in the sup- 
porting slot of the band they cov- 
ered on their now famous Young 
Liars E.P. Based out of Brooklyn 
N.Y., TVOTR hasa sound that de- 
fies easy comparison and chal- 
lenges listeners and critics to box 
the band in. The mixis equal parts 
vocal excellence, programming ge- 
nius and song writing talent that, 
when combined, sounds like the 
Beta Band hyped up on speed and 
infused with soul. The band was 
the brainchild of Tunde Adibimpe 
and David Sitek, who recorded 
most of the earlier songs together 
in Sitek’s loft in Brooklyn. Now 
the group has expanded to five 
membersand seems poised to take 
its sound to the next level. 

The show is at 7:30 p.m. this 
Wednesday forthose readers lucky 
enough to have tickets. 


—John Lichtefeld 





TVOTR. 








Rights Week presents: Basta! 
Women Say No to Violence, a 
documentary screening. This 
screening is free and will be held in 
East Baltimore’s Bloomberg Build- 
ing, room W1030. 





Miscellaneous Events 


THURSDAY, DEC. 2 


12 p.m. “Not Just Another Pretty 
Picture: Behind the Scenes at the 
Art Museum” is the title of a lecture 
to be given in Mattin 160. Elizabeth 
Rodini, Ph.D. ofthe BMA will be giv- 
ing the lecture and it is free of charge 
thanks to Mattin ART Munch. 


12 p.m. The MS in Bioscience Regu- 
latory Affairs Luncheon will take 
place in the Montgomery County 
Center, Central building room 134. 
This is a free event thanks to JHU 
Advanced Academic Programs. 


__ FRIDAY, DEC. 3 


10 a.m.-5 p.m. Check out the Book 
Sale at the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


5p.m. TheNational Aquarium in Bal- 
timore offers a discounted admission 
of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. The dis- 
counted admission is a great deal, so 
don’t pass it up! Even if you have been 
to the aquarium before, head down to 


check out the new dolphin show. For — 


more information, including hours of 
operation, group discounts and direc- 
tions, call (410) 567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant’ 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, DEC, 4 


Dickinson in Women’s Basketball 
in the Athletics Center. Call (41) 516- 
7490 for details. 


4 p.m. See the Blue Jays take on 
Dickinson in Men’s Basketball in 
the Athletics Center. Call (41) 516- 
7490 for details. 


6 p.m. Check out the Baltimore Pa- 
rade of Boats at the Inner Harbor. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 5 


10 a.m. Join Cinema Sundays at the 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St. 
This week’s feature film is Intimate 
Strangers. Please call (410) 727-3456 
for details. 


11 a.m. Stop by this free Holiday 
Event at the George Peabody Li- 
brary. 


MONDAY, DEC. 6 


10 a.m,-4 p.m. B&O Railroad Mu- 
seum presents Holiday Festival of 
Trains at 901 W. Pratt St. Call (410) 
752-2490 for details. 


Dusk-11 p.m. Don’tmissalightdis- , 
play that can be seen from space 
with Hamden’s Miracle on 34th 
Street. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 7 


11:30a.m. & 1:30 p.m. Getabird’s eye 
view of Camden Yards with Oriole 
Park’s Ballpark Tour at 333 Ww. 
Camden ST. Call (410) 685-9800 for 
details. 


4 p.m. Don’t miss a chance to lace up 
your skates and hit the ice for Ice 
Skating in Fells Point at the Balti- 
more Ice Rink, 900 block of s. 
Caroline St. Call (410) 752-8632 for 
details. bak 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8 


8am. Stop by the free United Way 
Thank You Breakfast in Levering 
Hall’sGlass Pavilion, 


10 a.m.-4 p.m. B&O Railroad Mu- 

seum presents Holiday Festival of 
Trains at 901 W. Pratt St. Call (410) 

752-2490 for details. 
» 8 J ‘ 
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——___ CALENDAR | 
CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 





THURSDAY, DEC. 2 


| 7p-m. Blonde Redhead an 
perform at the Recher The 
more info visit http://wwy 


d Cam Cameo will 
atre in Towson. For 
v.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. Black Sheep and Asheru 
perform at the Ottobar. For mor 
/www.theottobar.com, 


with guests will 
e info visit http:/ 


| 8 p.m. Railroad Earth and Smooth Kentucky 
will Perform at the Funk Box. For more info 
visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 3 


8 p.m. Quarry, Anamide, Solarcut and Fourth 
Element will perform at the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. Love Seed Mama Jump with Fools and 
Horses will perform at the Funk Box. For more 
info visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 


9 p.m. THe HENRY Famity, IRonsoss, DEap END 
Boys, ap Lucky Manwill perform at the Ottobar. 
For more info visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Blonde Redhead and Cam Cameo will 
perform at the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. 
For more info visit http://www.930.com. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 4 


8 p.m. The Mahoney Brothers (America’s #1 
Tribute to the Beatles) will performat the Recher 
Theatre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. The Radiators will perform at the Funk 
Box. For more info visit  http:// 
| www.thefunkbox.com. 





9 p.m. J Live, Vast Aire, the Educated Consum- 
ers, A.B. Tislam the Great and DJ Mills will per- 
form at the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www. theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. The Del McCoury Band and Donna The 
Buffalo will perform at the 9:30 Club in Washing- 
ton, D.C. For more info visit http://www.930.com. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 5 


7:30 p.m. Butch Walker, American Hi-Fi, and 
ValEmmich will perform atthe 9:30 Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For more info visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


6 p.m. Cylo, Silent Film, Cold Taxi and Pykon 
will perform at the Recher Theatre in Towson. For 
more info visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


7 p.m. Hopesfall, Since By Man, Julian Gallows 
and My Dying Wish will perform at the Ottobar. 
For more info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. The Radiators KOD Private Party will 
take place at the Funk Box: For more info visit 
http://www.thefunkbox.com. 
MONDAY, DEC. 6 
7 p.m. Brandtson, The Hourglass Demo, Life 
Goes On and Guests will perform at the Ottobar. 
For more info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 7 
7 p.m. Bayside, Action Action, The Sleeping, and 
Black Maria will perform at the Ottobar. For more 


info visit http://www.theottobar.com. ° 


7 p.m. Dark Star Orchestra (Recreating the Grate- 


ful Dead experience) will perform at the Recher 


Theatre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 


www.rechertheatre.com. 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8 


7:30 p.m. Mos Def will perform at the 9:30 Club in 
Washington, D.C. Fot more info visit http:// 
www. 930.com. 


7 p.m. Kottonmouth Kings and special guest 
Pepper will perform at the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. Les George Leningrad, WZT Hearts and 
Atta Stratta will perform at the Ottobar. For more 
info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. The Hackensaw Boys will perform at the 
Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 9 


7:30 p.m. Patti Smith will perform at the 9:30 
Club in Washington, D.C. For more info visit 
http://www.930.com. 


9 p.m. Mr. Greengenes will perform at the Recher 
Theatre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. Zoso (The Ultimate Led Zeppelin Trib- 
ute Band) and LRS will perform at the Funk 
Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


11 p.m. Satiate the Need with Shakes Davies a.k.a 
The Oranges Band’s David Voyles spinning the 
best in new wave, garage punk and old school hip- 
hop and Mod Dave (Ninja Girls) playin’ post 
punk, no wave, indie and disco punk at the 
Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDA Y, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Revivals 

Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 
The Asphalt Jungle 
Thursday, Dec. 2 
The Third Man 
Saturday, Dec. 4 
Thursday, Dec. 9 


Motorcycle Diaries 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 8 min. 
2:10p.m.,4:30p.m.,7:10p.m.,9:40 p.m. 


Sideways 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 3 min. 
2p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


Being Julia 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 45 min. 

2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:20 p.m., ° 
9:30 p.m. (2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 
9:30 p.m only on Wednesday) 


Kinsey 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 58 min. 
2:30 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
9:50 p.m. 


I Heart Huckabees 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 46 min. 

2:30 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. (2:30 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. only on Thursday) 





SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


The Incredibles 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 55 min. 
4:15 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 10:10 p.m. 


Alexander 
Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 56 min. 
4 p.m., 7:45 p.m. 


Christmas With the Kranks 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 34 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


Bridget Jones: The Edge of Reason 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
4:50 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 10:20 p.m. 


After the Sunset 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 


The Polar Express 
Rated (G)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
4:20 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


National Treasure 
Rated (PG)- 2 hrs. 25 min. 
4:10 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 10:00 p.m. 


The SpongeBob Movie 
Rated (PG)-1 hr. 30 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 








11:30a.m. & 1:30 p.m. Getabird’s eye 
view of Camden Yards with Oriole 
Park’s Ballpark Tour at 333 W. 
Camden ST. Call (410) 685-9800 for 
details. 


Dusk-11 p.m. Don’t miss a light dis- 
play that can be seen from space with 
Hamden’s Miracle on 34th Street. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 9 


4p.m. Don’t miss a chance to lace up 
your skates and hit the ice for Ice 
Skating in Fells Point at the Balti- 
more Ice Rink, 900 block of S. 
Caroline St. Call (410) 752-8632 for 
details. 


5:30 p.m. Israel Hershberg, Founder 
and Artistic Director of the Jerusa- 
lem Studio School, will present On 
Paintings That Make Him Cry: 
Epiphanies and Burning Ambitions 
in the Mattin Center’s Ross Jones 
Building, Room 101. 


5:30 p.m.-7:30 p.m. See] Am From 
There: Paintings by Zahi Khamis 
at the Patterson, 3134 Eastern Av- 
enue. Call (410) 276-1651 for de- 
tails. 





Lectures and Work- 
_ shops 


THURSDAY, DEC. 2 


11 a.m. Loyola Law School-Los 
Angelos admissions willbe discussed 
by Sonel Shropshire, Assistant Dean 
of Admissions. This is a free event 
and will take place in Mattin 160. 


12 p.m. Analgesia and 
Postprocedural Care of Labratory 
Animals will be discussed in East 
Baltimore’s Ross Building, room 
403. This is a free lecture thanks to 
the Animal Care and Use Commit- 
ree; 


4 p.m. Donniell Fishkind, Ph.D. will 
givea lecture entitled A Genus Bound 
for Digital Image Boundaries 


7 p.m. The Pietism of the Book of 
Job will be discussed in Gilman 123. 
This is a free event featuring speakers 
Michael Foxand Ruth Hallis-Bascom. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 3 


12 p.m. A lecture on Atomic Based 
Continuum Modeling of Deforma- 
tion in Nanocrystalline Copper will 
be given by Derek Warner. This free 
lecture will be held in Latrobe 106. 


8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Stop by the Child on 
the Wing Workshop in Macaulay 
Hall Room 400 sponsored by the 
Anthropology Department. The 
workshop will feature visiting pro- 
fessors and Hopkins post-doctoral 
fellows. Call Becky Daniels at (410) 
516-7272 for details. 


4 p.m. See Professor Marjorie 
Levinson from the University of 
Michigan present Tudor and Stuart: 
“Of Rocks and Stones and Trees” in 
Gilman Room 323. 


6 p.m. Baltimore’s Student Reading 
and Writing Program will present 
in Hodson 210. This is a free event 
thanks to JHU’s Advanced Academic 
Programs. 


MONDAY, DEC. 6 


1 p.m. Don’t miss Dr. Michael Sweat’s 
Global AIDS Day Seminar at the 
Preclinical Teaching Building’s 
Mountcastle Auditor. This event is 
sponsored by the Physicians for Hu- 
man Rights. 


3 p.m. Check out the JHU Student- 
Designed Robots Bring Art to Life 
sponsored by the Whiting School of 
Engineering and the Digital Media 
Center in the Mattin Center’s SDS 
Room (Room 101). 


4 p.m. See the Bioinformatics and 
Transgenic Mice in the Study of 
Reproduction lecture in Room 
W2030 of the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe St. The 
presentation will be given by Dr. 
Martin M. Matzul ofthe Departments 
of Pathology and Molecular and Hu- 
man Genetics of the Baylor College of 
Medicine. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 7 


2 p.m. See Dr. Susan Laxton of Co- 
lumbia University present a seminar 
of Ludic Strategies in Surrealism in 
Mergenthaler Hall Room 255. _ 


3 p.m. Charles Doolittle Walcott: 
The Nation’s Rocks, Woods, and 
Water is the title of a lecture to be 
heldin Ames 234. Thisisa free lecture 
is sponsored by Geography and En- 
vironmental Engineering. 


4:15 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. James Canary of 
New York University ,is giving a lec- 
ture Triggered Stereochemistry in 
Tripodal Ligand Metal Complexes. 
This free lecture is being held in 
Remsen 233. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8 


12:15 p.m. The U.S. Airforce Info 
Session will take place in the 
Bloomberg building on N. Wolfe St. 
For more information call (410) 955- 
3034. 


8 p.m. Check out a presentation of 
Reinventing Peace: Making It a Re- 
ality After 9/11 by Howard Zinn, 
professor emeritus of political science 
at Boston University in Shriver Hall 
Auditorium. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 9 


12:15 p.m. See Jack Schwartz, Direc- 
tor of Health Policy Maryland in the 
Attorney General’s Office, speak on 


Maryland Law and Clinical Re- 
search, Finding A Way Forward in 
Room W3030 of the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe 
St. 


a 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, includ- 


—Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 





By NATHAN BarTeEs | 











ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail all events by the Mon- 
day before publication. 


CLUBS 


"9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 


Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 


Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


COMEDY 


- Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 


The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 


COFFEE: 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 " 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 

E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 : 

Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 

Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 

One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 
Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. 

XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 
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MOVIE THEATRES - 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N, Charles St.,410-727-FILM tits 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTE VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS LETTER 
Graduate student Talmesha Richards and sophomore Amy Kjose dance with the Ladybirds at the Miss Cuba, Junior Valentina Rodriguez won the Faces of The Caribbean 
Pageant. The pageant displayed Caribbean and South American culture. 


Culture Show. The Ladybirds performed a variety of dance styles including jazz, ballet and hip hop. 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
20 groups took the stage in the packed Shriver auditorium. 





Juniors Archana Shah and Maya Sathyanadhan perform with dance group Shakti at the Culture Show. During the show, 






TURSINA ABDUL RASHID/NEWS-LETTER 


Students enjoy ethnic cuisine at the International Night Market. The line for 
the catered cuisine stretched all the way to the Breezeway at one point. 
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TURSINA ABDUL RASHID ’ TURSINA ABDUL RASHID 
/NEWS-LETTER /NEWS-LETTER 
KEVIN FU/NEWS-LETTER 


Lanterns adornthe Glass Pavfor .........__Awidevariety of cultural dishes ; " 
the International Night Market. were available at the market. Neena Marupudi, a grad student, performs in the Kuchipudi style at the Indian Classical Dance Show. 








